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THE WHIG CONNEXION AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


VHE best friends of the Dersy Administration must 
| admit that its situation is not very dignified, nor its 
tenure very secure. There is a point at which opposition 
ceases to be conciliated by submission, and politicians may 
incur greater risk by forfeiting the respect of their friends 
than by daring the hostility of their adversaries. The pre- 
sent Ministry would have had less to fear if it had been 
bolder, and a few minor defeats would have been less dis- 
astrous than the policy of wholesale capitulation to which 
they have condescended. In Parliamentary warfare it is 
not so fatal to be beaten as to be despised. 

No doubt, ex-officials and expectant placemen may find 
ample materials for mirth and triumph in the pitiable plight 
of antagonists who, like the intelligent ’caons of the back woods, 
save expert marksmen the trouble of pulling a trigger, by 
coming down of their own accord to be bagged. At the risk, 
however, of appearing impertinent, we would venture to 
suggest to these gentlemen the expediency of devoting some 
portion of their practised sagacity to their own somewhat 
peculiar situation. The stronger the case they make out 
against the present Government, the greater the censure 
which, by implication, ‘they cast on their own political 
conduct. By whose fault is it that the Derbyites are 
—we will not say in power—but in office? It is all 
very well for Lord Patmerston and his friends to rail at 
the forbearance of the Liberal party, but it would be 
probably better worth their while to try to understand why 
it is that “the majority” have thought fit to permit, and 
even to prolong, the existence of a “Government of the 
“minority.” The late Premier was expelled from office 
because “the majority” did not choose to keep him there; 
and he does not return to power, because that mythical 
body has not thought fit to restore to him the confidence 
which it had so lately withdrawn. 

The quidnuncs and busybodies of the Clubs occupy them- 
selves vastly with the question, when and how Lord Joun 
RussELL is to be reconciled to Lord Patmerston. We con- 
fess we think that in this matter some injustice has been 
done to the Member for the City of London. Some persons 
seem incapable of believing that any political action which 
does not exactly coincide with their own interests can 
proceed from any but the basest personal motives. Yet, in 
proposing a course by which the Indian discussion may be 
removed from the arena of party struggle, it is not neces- 
sary to assume that Lord Joun RussELt was actuated by a 

‘ant and unpatriotic spirit. For the six years between 

1846 and 1852, Lord Joun Russewu himself, by the tole- 
tation of the Conservatives, conducted a “Government of 
the minority” with no very great advantage to the country ; 
and it can hardly be expected that he should profess any 
strong constitutional repugnance to a situation of which 
he himself has had so large an experience. But without 
entering Into a speculation on the secrets of men’s hearts, of 
which the public can only be indifferently informed—and 
which generally ends simply in a reflection of the pettiness 
= meanness of the minds which presume to interpret 
pe oe may be permitted to question the importance 
this famous reconciliation which is promulgated as the 

t political panacea, If the only grievance of the Liberal 
had —or “the majority,” as it is the fashion to call it— 
P been the exclusion of Lord Joun Russext from Lord 
ALMERSTON’s Administration, it might be a very material 
Fe orm to be informed whether or not these eminent 
erly statesmen had shaken hands over the table at 
bel. If “the majority” really has its head in the 
aes: these venerable lions, we are quite right to ask with 
Once ~ anxiety, “do they wag their tails?” When it is 
mitted that the political barometer is to oscillate in 


obedience to these very variable phenomena, we ought 
to be grateful to any Right Honourable go-between who 
volunteers to “bear” the market. If this great solution 
exhausts the political problem, we have nothing to do but 
to wait patiently till we learn our fate from the bulletins of 
the Whig Circular which chronicles the movements of the 
pundits in St. James’s-street. We confess, however, we are 
sceptical enough to doubt whether “the majority,” or the 
country whose opinions it represents, occupy themselves very 
much with “the reconciliation.” An amalgamation of 
Polly and Lucy would have saved Captain Macheath a great 
deal of embarrassment, but we do not learn that he was 
materially benefited by the pacification of Peachum and 
Lockit. Though Lord Patmerston’s Government fell on 
the Conspiracy Bill, it is sufficiently notorious that the 
general discontent of the Liberal party had, in the judg- 
ment of all experienced persons, already made its con- 
tinuance impossible. The manner in which the Government 
of a great country had been converted into a little Whig 
job had created a universal disgust, which a mere re-amalga- 
mation with the representative of one more Whig family 
would do little to remove. 

The truth is, that the time has come when the Liberal 
party have made up their minds to rebel against the tyranny 
of a little clique which, professing itself the champion of 
their principles, has in reality only defrauded them of their 
inheritance. In the first triumph of the Reform Bill, Lord 
Grey was allowed to engross the whole influence of the 
Administration in the hands of his own family and personal 
friends. A very few years of family Government and official 
incapacity were sufficient to disgust the Liberal, hardly 
less than the Conservative constituencies with the selfish 
intrigues of a narrow coterie. The Cabinet of Sir 
Rosert Pret was, by a political paradox which has 
always marked Tory Administrations, constructed out of 
elements much more popular than the Whig connexion 
which assumed to itself the patronage of the Liberal 
cause. Lord Jonn Russe. returned to office in 1846, like 
the French emigrants, having learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing ; and the Government, as a matter of course, was 
again parcelled out, with cynical contemptuousness, among 
Greys, Russetts, ELtiors—and again, 
Greys. Without wishing to detract from the merit of par- 
ticular individuals, people began to be sick of the Whig 
bill-of-fare—towjours perdrix. Since the Reform Bill, there 
have been half-a-dozen Whig Cabinets, but there has never 
been a Liberal Administration. 

The system reached its climax in the constitution of the 
late Government. The most eminent member of the old 
Whig connexion having been necessarily excluded, Lord 
PALMERSTON, instead of seeking to recruit his Administration 
with fresh blood and to establish it on a broader basis, forced 
on the country the very lees of the Whig rump. There 
probably never was a Minister who, from his Parliamentary 
strength and his popularity in the country, was more com- 
pletely at liberty to emancipate himself from the trammels of 
a vicious tradition. But the CLANRICARDE appointment was 
only the most glaring example of the inveterate and suicidal 
narrowness which seems to be the ineradicable characteristic 
of Whiggism. From the highest to the lowest place in 
all departments, sacred and profane, the Government of 
the country was one universal job. If Dows had possession 
of the War Office, his connexions monopolized the Admiralty ; 
for it transpired the other night in debate that the two 
Admirals who were selected to be promoted out of their 
turn were the brothers-in-law of Sir Coartes Woop. Would 
any one but a Whig Minister have ventured on such an 
audacious impertinence as that of entrusting the Government 
of India to Mr. Vernon Smita? This is the system of which 
the Liberal party has testified its impatience in an unmistake- 
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able manner, and it is one which the mere introduction of 
Lord Jomn Russet imto anether Whig Administration 
would terid rather to aggravate than tecure. We have no 
great faith in wonderful specifies and astonishkmgeures. We 
must, therefore, be permitted to doubt whether the atrophy 
of Whiggism is to be conjured away by the ingenious expe- 
dient of metamorphosing an Irish Viscount into an English 
Peer. 

This is not a question merely of patronage or of places, 
for the same selfish narrowness which governs them in their 
domestic administration betrays itself in the general politics 
of the Whig clique. They are just as ready to job the policy 
of the country as to job the Government. The recent 
revelations of the spirit which governed the late managers of 
the Foreign Department shows how little sympathy with 
Liberal principles is to be looked for from a Whig Cabinet. 
It is not, then, a feeling of spite, or a disposition to proscribe 
particular individuals, that withholds the Liberal party from 
conspiring to revive that miserable system from which they 
and the country have suffered so much and so long. Itis time 
that those half-dozen gentlemen who have learnt to consider 
the government of England as a sort of political preserve kept 
exclusively for theirown sport, should betaught that they may 
endeavour, if they can, to win the confidence of the Liberal 
party, but that they can no longer command its submission. 
ft refuses—and we think rightly refuses—to submit to the 
treatment which it has received. After what has taken place 
in the last few months, the Liberal cause must have some 
better security for its protection than is offered by a Whig 
Cabinet. A feeble Tory Government has proved itself far 
less mischievous to Liberal principles than a Government 
which for ever enlists the aid of its opponents in order the 
better to betray its supporters ; and unless some better remedy 
is offered us, we had better bear the lesser ills we have. If 
the gentlemen of Brookes’s have got “the majority” in their 
pockets, by all means let them keep the game to themselves ; 
but if they have to go a begging to the Liberal party for the 
restoration of a.“ Government of the majority,” it is not 
unreasonable to demand that the components of “ the ma- 
“ jority” should have something to say to the composition of 
“the Government.” 


INDIAN LEGISLATION. 


N regard to Indian legislation the mind of Parliament is 

a sheet of white paper, with a blot on it. There is 
little desire for change, and still less definiteness of opinion 
as to the most desirable mode of government; but the pledge 
which was given, or extorted, at the commencement of the 
session, hampers the freedom of choice which would other- 
wise lead to the postponement or rejection of all the rival 
measures. This was clearly apparent in the discussion of 
Thursday evening in the Lords, especially in the speeches 
of Lord Extensorouen and Lord Grey. Mr. Guapstoye 
carried with him the convictions of the House when he 
pointed out, on Monday, the difficulties which had been 
in the first instance overlooked, and showed that scarcely 
an effort had been made to obviate or to solve them; 
but the same consideration for seeming consistency which 
has rendered it possible for the Government to survive 
for two months, prevents the adoption of the only course 
which would be accordant with statesmanlike prudence. 
The majority voted for the introduction of Lord Patmer- 
sron’s Bill, and the supporters of the present Ministry are 
naturally unwilling to censure the more recent project ; while 
unluckily only a few isolated individuals are at liberty to devote 
their exclusive attention to the interests of India and of the 
Empire. The opponentsof the proposed revolution may find in 
the proceedings of all parties the fullest illustration of their 
fear that, under Parliamentary control, the greatest public 
interests will be made subordinate to domestic faction. 
Lord Patmerston scarcely concealed his motive for profiting 
by a temporary panic and clamour which gave him an oppor- 
tunity of strengthening the influence of Government. Lord 
Dery, on the other hand, openly avowed his preference for 
the present system over any alternative plan which has 
hitherto been suggested ; and he confessed that his motive 
for abolishing the Company consisted exclusively in the 
desire to comply with the apparent wishes of the House of 
Commons. No statesman has yet come forward to argue 
that any serious benefit would be derived from the transfer 
of Indian administration to the Crown. The efforts of the 
speakers in favour of the successive proposals have been di- 


change, the government will be carried on with undiminished 
effciency ; and bas been with praisewerthy can. 


dour, that the Council ought te be constituted in such » 
manner as to proveke no imvidious comparison with the yn. 
fortunate Court of Directors. 

The three leaders of parties who are the most eager compe- 
titorsfor power have severally done their utmost to place them. 
selves at the head of a movement which was at one time 
popular, and which has still many chances of success. Lond 
Patmerston had the first start, and he made the most of the 
advantage, securing so large a majority that Lord Jony 
Russe. was baffled in his desire to suggest a different mode 
of proceeding. The change of Ministry gave the lead jn 
the game to Mr. Disraett, and in three or four weeks from 
his accession to power he endeavoured to outbid his rival by 
the curious device of a popular election to certain seats in 
the Council. The third candidate for the management of 
the policy common to all the conflicting factions has shown 
considerable skill in evading the difficulties of a compara- 
tively disadvantageous position. Lord Joun Russett hag 
succeeded, by a series of well-contrived manceuvres, in 
securing for the moment, to a private member, the ini- 
tiative of legislation. By urging upon the House the 
necessity of proceeding by Resolution, he postponed the defeat 
of the Ministry, and at the same time threw a formidable 
impediment in the way of Lord Patmerston’s progress, 
The next step consisted in the production of his amend- 
ments on Mr. Disrar.i’s Resolutions ; and, if they are carried, 
a mere change in the form of expression will convert them 
into as many clauses of a Bill not less superficial, rash, and 
impolitic than either of the previous experiments. There is 
really little choice among the competing projects, though 
perhaps the latest is, from the absence of complexity, the most 
obviously mischievous of the three ; but the construction of 
the fabric offers little interest in comparison with the deter- 
mination of the name which is to be inscribed on the edifice. 
Provided Lord Patmerston or his ancient colleague can add 
the character of Indian Reformer to his titles, it matters 
little to political coteries, and to their respective heroes, 
whether or not the administration of India is really reformed, 

In a conflict of this kind, it is not surprising that the late 
debates throw little light on the advantages or demerits of the 
scheme for annexing India. Mr. Disraxti, on Monday night, 
had an impending defeat to smooth over, and some humiliating 
concessions to conceal; but his speech was not, even as an effort 
of sophistry, striking or successful. No member of the House 
could be deluded by the absurd justification of the town elec- 
tions on the ground that the voters of Liverpool had, thirty or 
forty years ago, returned Mr. Cannine to Parliament. The 
further inference, that Lord Cannine was indirectly indebted 
to the same constituency for his present position, would have 
been amusing if the argument in which it was contained had 
not been unconquerably dull. The defence of the Ministerial 
Bill, which was founded on the complexity of the English 


sophy which is at the same time odious to reasoners om 
account of its shallowness, and to men of business because 
it is hazy and unintelligible. All old institutions im 4 
country of uninterrupted historica) progress are compli 
because they have gradually recouciled independent elements 
in an organic whole. The Est India Company and the 
Imperial Government have for md means to work in concert, 
without altogether abandonir g the original tendencies which 
in former times brought into conflict. The Court 
Directors, with attributes cf its own, acts as a check on the 
Board of Control ; but in a newly-devised Constitution, the 
strongest of the compon :nt parts is generally found to be 
exclusively operative. Mr. Disrarti, notwithstanding all 
his elaborate contrivances for balancing the Council, gave all 
the real power to the Parliamentary Minister ; and if the 
result is to be the same, the simpler projects of his 

tors are perhaps preferable, or, at least, more plausible. With 
the Cabinet and with Parliament at his back, an Tndian 
Minister might safely disregard the protests and suggestions of 
his irresponsible advisers. Under any of the p 
systems, the ordinary administration would be conducted 
clerks and secretaries, and the general policy would conform 
to the views and interests of the Cabinet. 

Lord Patmerston was characteristically jovial in the e 
joyment of his adversary’s blunders, of his own deferred 
responsibility, and of the general confusion. The descrip 
tion of the general laughter occasioned by the Ministerial 


rected to establish the conclusion that, after the proposed 


Bill scarcely passed the bounds which separate conver: , 
exaggeration from caricature. “ What are you laughing # 


Constitution, was a specimen of that kind of political phile _ 
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« At the India Bil.” “And you?” “Why, of course, Iam 
«Jaughing at it too.” It is not improbable that, in the course 
of the morning after Mr. DisraE.i’s exposition of his mea- 
sure, some such dialogue may actually have been held. A 
statesman who had formed a deliberate plan for the govern- 
ment of a great empire, might perhaps not have found 
leisure for jest upon jest when he saw that his measure 
was suspended or superseded, and that the principles which 
he had advocated were seriously endangered ; but, to do 
the late Premier justice, his language on the first intro- 
duction of the Bill was not less careless, though it may 
not have been equally amusing. It may also be said that he 
was as much in earnest as the adversary whom he was turn- 
ing into ridicule. Lord Patmerston’s anecdotes, and allu- 
sions, and quotations indicated quite as much concern for 
the interests of India as the solemn fallacies which Mr. Dis- 
RAELI contrived to interweave with an equal bulk of respect- 
able and irrelevant truisms. 

Lord Joun Russet’s Bill, as itis held in solution by his 
amendments, possesses no possible claim to respect or atten- 
tion. The third measure is not so far different from the 
first in order as to justify a separate criticism. The Council, 
according to this new version, is to be somewhat more help- 
less and useless than in either of the previous projects. The 
points of distinction are as arbitrary as those which, a dozen 

ears ago, rendered it possible for two sets of adventurers to 

ring forward competing schemes of railways between one 
great city and another, In one, the gradients were impercep- 
tibly lighter—in the other, the curves were a little less 
abrupt. The Great Direct line crossed a river at a 
somewhat narrower reach ; while the Town and County line 
passed a third-rate village without a level crossing. The 
real question was, not how the railway should be made, but 
whether one cluster of capitalists or another should have the 
opportunity of speculating in the shares. In the triangular 
contest on India, Lord Joun Rvussetzt is now engaged in 
making out his case to the satisfaction of the proper tri- 
bunal. It is gratifying to think that, whatever may be the 
immediate result, the defeated competitors will probably 
combine to deprive the temporary victor of the fruits of 
his success, 


SANDHURST AND WOOLWICH. 


fo ag PEEL has hardly been fairly dealt with in 
the discussion which has been elicited by the new 
arrangements for Sandhurst and Woolwich. The language 
of the Opposition in Parliament on Mr. Monseut’s very 
useful motion, and of the great organ of the Opposition 
outside, has been so shaped as to suggest that it was 
the present Secretary for War who abolished open com- 
petition for Woolwich, and imposed on aspirants to commis- 
sions in the scientific corps the obligation of passing a pre- 
liminary time of pupilage at Sandhurst. The imputation is 
certainly unjust. It was Lord Panmure who prepared the 
plan of military education which the House of Commons has 
Just condemned, and the announcement that there would be 
no more competition for appointments to Woolwich pro- 
ceeded exclusively from the late Minister. General Prex 
only interfered to postpone the period at which the new system 
was to come into operation. He is not, we imagine, 
committed to it in any way, and we trust there is no 
Treason to suppose that he will cling to it with the 
imitating tenacity of a great functionary whose pet 
crotchet has miscarried. The last House of Commons 
deliberately affirmed the competitive principle, and the pre- 
sent Parliament, following in its track, has now decided, in 
the particular case of Woolwich, that the cadets shall be 
by open competition, free from the onerous condition 
of an undergraduateship at Sandhurst. The opinion of the 
country is visibly in favour of the more liberal system, and 
no sort of good reason has been given for suspending or 
Superseding it, 
The examination-mania sometimes becomes a form of 
With which we should be very sorry to be afflicted. 
vour, however, of their general applicability in England 
rompetitive examinations have one great witness in their 
t success at the English Universities, where they have 
enabled two educational bodies, which might otherwise have 
thrown by their constitution and traditions into a 
an catalepsy, to become extraordinarily powerful levers 
thought and opinion. In all special cases, the question 
T Open competition is wise or foolish must be decided 
actual experiment, Woolwich had really satisfied the 


proper criterion, for the cadets had been several times 
selected competitively, and the authorities agree in admitting 
that the gentlemen so chosen were superior to the 
nominees whom they replaced in knowledge, conduct, 
and docility. Why then return to the discarded system, 
or to a modification of it? The advocates of Lord 
Panmure’s plan urge, in reply, that Sandhurst exists, and 
that it is desirable to make as much use of it as possible ; 
and further, that there are many qualities essential to a 
good officer which are best tested during a probationary 
training. The last position is of course perfectly true, but 
we cannot see why these qualities should not be ascertained 
to exist during the period of study at Woolwich. Every 
cadet selected by competitive examination ought to under- 
stand that the reward accorded to his intellectual prowess 
may be lost to him if his conduct, bearing, strength, 
activity, and even health, should not come up to 
a fixed standard. As to Sandhurst itself, we cannot con- 
ceive anything more injurious to its efficiency than the 
monopoly which Lord Panmure proposed to confer on it. It 
is said that nominations to Sandhurst will be given to every 
applicant at the Horse Guards, and that the competition 
between the students at Sandhurst will practically be a com- 
petition open to all the world. We do not doubt the good 
faith of the promise, but those who offer it forget that there 
is something nearly as important as competition among 
embryo officers—and that is, competition among the teachers 
of embryo officers. The effect of temporarily throwing 
open to the public the Corps of Artillery and Engineers 
has been, we hear on all sides, to stimulate English educa- 
tion exactly where it wanted stimulus—in the articles of 
mathematical and natural science. This impetus ceases of 
course when Sandhurst claims the monopoly of military 
education ; and, moreover, the favoured institution itself 
instantly enters on the high road to indolence and stagna- 
tion. Mr. Hersert called attention on Monday 
night, as he has done repeatedly before, to the evil 
influence which the privileges secured to the Military 
College would probably exercise on its professors. What 
would be the value of competition at Oxford if all 
undergraduates were confined to the instruction of 
one College—or at Cambridge, if everybody were com- 
pelled to read with the same private tutor? The Professors 
at Sandhurst ought to train candidates who can more than 
hold their own against all the schools in England. It is 
exceedingly desirable that there should be a Military College 
in the country, but it should hold its place as a model train- 
ing-school for officers by right of efficiency, and not by vested 
privilege. Considering its enormous advantages, we have no 
doubt that a Government institution exposed to open com- 
petition will supply Woolwich with the great majority of its 
cadets. But make the monopoly one of law, and, till human 
nature alters, a Professorship at Sandhurst will degenerate 
into a shelf covered with more or less of a cushion. 

We suspect that, after all, the feeling at the bottom of the 
change is the old idea that some security ought to be pro- 
vided against the effects of competition on the social rank of 
officers. It is surprising how long close services are infected 
with the fear that the competitive principle, like adversity, 
will bring them strange bedfellows. Some of the civilians 
in India are reported to make this complaint—an example 
particularly ridiculous, because, in fact, the successful can- 
didates at the Indian Civil Service Examinations have come 
almost entirely from the same classes which supply under- 
graduates to Oxford and Cambridge. Universal as is the 
delusion, it is one which has no colour either from ex- 
perience or from antecedent probability. Look at the Uni- 
versities, in whose system the competitive principle first met 
with the success which has enabled it to make its way intoall 
corners of English life. There are several well-known 
Colleges which elect their scholars and exhibitioners by 
competition among all English youths who have reached a 
specified age. In the eyes of persons familiar with Oxford 
or Cambridge, there is flat absurdity in suggesting that the 
class thus selected must prove inferior, in point of conduct 
and gentlemanlike bearing, to the residue of the under- 
graduates, who satisfy no condition except ability to pay the 
expenses of their education. The reverse is much nearer the 
truth. Indeed, one would have thought it pretty plain that 
competitive examinations create something like a differential 
duty in favour of opulence, and of the refinement which 
opulence implies. Their tendency is to push up the standard of 
knowledge ; and knowledge, for the majority of men, is one of 


the most expensive of acquisitions, All the instruments by 
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which knowledge is obtained during youth are costly. Books 
are the least important of these tools. Instruction and dis- 
cipline are essential to the cultivation of nine-tenths of the 
intellects which are born into the world ; and these, to be 
worth having, must (nowadays, especially) be heavily paid for. 
The length of time during which an education of the higher 
order has to be prolonged is itself a commodity denied to 
the res angusta domi, Of course we speak of the ordinary 
run of young men. Extraordinary talent, self-control, and 
self-concentration, or here and there the artificial aids 
afforded by the foundation schools scattered about England, 
may perhaps overcome the disadvantages which weigh 
down the less gifted or the less fortunate ; but those who 
are lifted by the facilities of wealth to that advanced point 
of education which competitive examinations always demand 
in the long run, have the best of reasons for rejoicing when 
a straggler from a different class accomplishes the ascent. 
These accidents disguise their monopoly, and prevent it 
from becoming odious. Like the naive commonplace that 
the House of Lords is open to the humblest Englishman, 
the popular belief that the son of a day-labourer may pene- 
trate, through open competition, to the Indian service or the 
Engineers, conceals the fact that the laureates of com- 
petitive examinations are for the most part as expensively 
reared as hot-house pineapples. 


ENGLAND’S DUTY TO PIEDMONT. 


‘ee recent debate in the Sardinian Chamber may well 
arrest the attention and enlist the sympathies of every 
English lover of liberty and law. The dignified freedom of 
the discussion, and the ability of the speakers, afford an 
ample answer to that cynicism which assumes that the 
blessings of constitutional government are the exclusive 
privilege of a particular race, and supply a practical refuta- 
tion of the shallow assertion that none but Englishmen are 
fit for liberty. 

The splendid oration of Count Cavour sets forth the pre- 
sent situation of the Italian question in a light well desery- 
ing of the attention of the statesmen of Europe, and especially 
of England. Successive generations have had cause to rue 
the cowardly acquiescence by which the free States of Europe 
became accomplices in the absorption of Poland. The 
Crimean war was only one among the many bitter fruits 
which that guilty connivance has borne to the nations who 
stood by while the wrong was consummated. But Poland 
in the eighteenth century was a decrepit kingdom, and there 
was at least some excuse for the blindness with which sur- 
rounding nations consented to her ruin. The Sardinian claim 
on Europe, however, is that of a small but flourishing and 
spirited people engaged in an arduous, yet hopeful struggle. 
If the cause of Italian liberty is to be fought out at all, it 
can only be through Sardinia. There alone, in the midst 
of the insensate projects which an intolerable tyranny per- 
petually breeds, we see the practical solution of the problem by 
which States which have been degraded by despotism may pass 
with security and peace into the region of order, liberty, and 
law. There may be politicians, here and elsewhere, who will 
view such a spectacle with the selfish indifference which, in 
their eyes, constitutes a prudent policy—who will imagine, 
like Lord Matmeszury, that “to abandon, means to forsake 
“some one whom you are bound to protect either by some 
“ law of nature or some recent and specific promise.” Such 
men, in their profound shortsighteduess, may conceive that 
England has nothing to do with any subject that does not 
immediately touch her own material interests. We shall not 
argue now against a doctrine which we believe has little hold 
on the public opinion of a free country. If there is any man 
who supposes that, in the present aspect of European politics, 
it can be a matter of indifference to England whether, in the 
great issue which the Sardinian people has so bravely raised, 
the cause of freedom or that of despotism shall prevail, we 
hardly know how to deal with one on whom the lessons of 
history and the truths of reason are alike exhausted in vain. 

The speech of Count Cavour may be regarded as a formal 
exposition of policy, and an appeal to the civilized world on 
behalf of the country whose affairs he so worthily conducts, 
rather than as an argument on the particular measure before 
the Chamber. Whatever may be the merits of the De Foresta 
law, which the Sardinian Legislature has now definitively 
adopted, Europe has much cause to rejoice that the result of the 
division has not been to shake a Government on whose conti- 
nuance so much depends. Count Cavourtells us that, after the 


disaster of Novara and the peace of Milan, the Government of 
Piedmont had tendered to it the choice of Hercules, Sardinian 
statesmen might, after that terrible catastrophe which blasted 
the fair hopes that had dawned upon Italy, have accepted, ifnot 
without disgrace, at least without reproach, an inglorious byt 
a safe submission. Few could have ventured to accuse them 
of pusillanimity if they had hopelessly succumbed to a reverg 
which appeared irretrievable. “We might,” says the Sang. 
nian Minister, “bowing to an adverse fate, have absolute 
“ renounced all the aspirations which had guided the condug 
“ of Cartes Apert in his latest years ; we might have shyt 
“ ourselves up strictly within the limits of our own coun 
“ keeping our eyes fixed on the ground in order not to ge 
“what was doing beyond the Ticino and the Magra, anj 
“ devoting ourselves exclusively to the moral and materia] 
“ interests of our own State.” Such a system offered, 43 
Count Cavour justly says, “immense advantages.” A smal] 
State, exhausted by war, beaten in battle, and burdened with 
taxation, might have reposed in a secure tranquillity unde 
the bayonets which guarantee the tyranny of Naples, and 
stand sentry over the dungeons of Rome. But the men of 
Piedmont kept alive in their breasts something of the 
spirit of 

Those slaughtered saints whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold. 


They had met their Cann at Novara, but, like the Romans 
of old, they did not despair of the commonwealth. “The 
“adoption of that system,” ‘says the Piedmontese orator, 
“ would have implied an absolute renunciation of all the 
“ ideas of our future ; it would have obliged us to abandon 
“ the glorious traditions of the House of Savoy, and repo- 
“diate unworthily the mournful but noble heritage of 
“ Cartes Aubert.” They had what we do not hesitate to 
call the astonishing courage to embrace a policy which is 
thus defined, with equal firmness and moderation, by the 
statesman whio has played the principal part in conducting 
it:—*“Though restricted within the sphere of political 
“action, we determined to continue the enterprise in 
“ which we had just failed on the battle-field. Our prin- 
“ cipal objects were, in the first place, to prove to Europe 
“that the Italian peoples were capable of free government, 
“and that it was possible to reconcile a system of liberty, 
“ loyally but largely practised, with a due respect for those 
“ great principles of social order which were then threat- 
“ ened in other parts of Europe. This being done, we had, in 
“the second place, to seek means of contending in the field 
“of diplomacy on behalf of the interests of the other 
“parts of Italy. In the last few years we have 
“applied ourselves to removing the prejudices which 
“existed with regard to us, whilst, on the other hand, 
“we have always sought every opportunity to make 
“ourselves the interpreters and defenders of the other 
“ parts of Italy.” Count Cavour proceeds to point out how 
this noble and generous policy was sagaciously and vigorously 
acted upon—first, by the arms of Piedmont in the valley of 
the Tchernaya, and secondly, by her statesmen at the Con- 
gress of Paris. He is well entitled to boast that the part 
which the Sardinian army played in the late war raised his 
country in the esteem of Europe; and he justly prides himself 
on the protest which, as a nation treating on equal terms with 
the Great Powers, Piedmont recorded at Paris, when she 
presented for the first time the spectacle of “the Italian 
“ cause advocated by an Italian Power.” The principles of 
the policy which Count Cavour thus sets forth, and the 
appeal which he founds on the manner in which Sardinia has 
laboured to carry them out, cannot be regarded by England 


with indifference and neglect. 


Matters have now reached a point at which the question 
arises, in‘a form of pressing and immediate urgency, whethe 
Sardinia shall or shall not be supported by the moral, and if 
necessary by the physical, influence of England. Lord Pal 
MERSTON, who in 1848 ruined the Italian cause, has unw0l 
thily betrayed it again. The same arts by which Sicily w# 
enticed to its destruction ten years ago, have now been te 
peated towards Sardinia. We have led her on, for purpos 
of our own, to a point at which, so far as Lord Pal 
MERSTON was concerned, it was resolved to abandon her 4 
soon as she was irretrievably committed. It may ‘ 
tainly be alleged, in excuse for Lord Maumessury, that # 
free action of the present Government was greatly : 
by the treachery of its predecessors. Nevertheless, we es 
not but think it would have been far wiser in the prese? 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to repudiate the double-dealing 
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ILARENDON, which the country has already con- 
language of Lord both in his 
hes, and in the debate of Thursday night, indi- 
cates, we regret to say, a desire to acquiesce in the bad 
faith which he is unable to justify ; but we have seen 
enough of the influences by which the policy of the present 
Government is swayed to be aware that the Foreign Office 
will readily adopt the course which public opinion may 
dictate to it. It is for the English people to decide, in 
the crisis to which the blundering of our diplomacy has 
prought the Sardinian people, whether they—and, with them, 
the Italian cause—shall or shall not be abandoned. Count 
Cavour justly appéals—and we trust that he will not appeal 
in vain—to the great and growing sympathy which the 
struggle of his Government has called forth in all free States 
throughout the world. The time has arrived when the 
sincerity of that sympathy must be tested. : 
There is one portion of Count Cavour’s speech to which, 
as Englishmen, we cannot refer without regret and shame. 
He was bitterly attacked by the Radical Opposition in the 
Chamber for his disposition to cultivate the French alliance, 
as shown by his introduction of a Conspiracy Bill. His 
reply was one to the prudence and patriotism of which no 
candid person can demur. He showed how the policy 
which he had so well described had aroused the resentment 
of Powers which had different interests in Italy from those 
of Piedmont. His Government had consequently had 
to occupy itself much with the danger to which this state 
of things had necessarily given rise. “We have endea- 
« youred,” he said, “to solve this question by a system of 
“ alliances with the Western Powers who had no interests 
“in Italy contrary to ours. Unhappily, fortune is not 
“always the friend of strict right and justice—fortune is 
“now, asin the days of Freperick THE Great, the friend 
“of great armies. When a nation has not large squadrons 
“to dispose of, it must endeavour to secure, in case of 
“need, the support of the large squadrons of its friends 
“and allies....... But then we shall be told that we 
“should make alliances with peoples who have institu- 
“tions and profess opinions similar to our own. But, I 
“would remind you, history teaches us that the boldest 
“and bravest of free nations have not disdained to have 
“yecourse to alliances with Governments founded on very 
“ different principles, when they girt themselves up to great 
“enterprises of liberty and independence. Did not the 
“countrymen of Witt1am TELL, when they were assailed 
“by the Duke of Burcunpy, resort to the alliance of 
“Louis XI.? And, at a later day, did not the Puritans 
“of New England ally themselves with Louis XVI., and 
“the illustrious Franky, the father of American demo- 
“ cracy, mingle with courtiers in the antechambers of Ver- 
“ sailles ?” 


There is no mistaking the meaning of this passage. 
Sardinia, deceived and betrayed by the English Govern- 
ment, is forced to take refuge in the French alliance. A 
second Lord NortH has driven another FraNnKLIN to seek 
at the French Court the weapons with which to fight the 
battle of liberty. This alienation is due to no want of 
sympathy with the English people or with English institu- 
tions, for Count Cavour is compelled to defend himself 
from the charge of Angloiwania. There occurs, in this part 
of his speech, a sentence which furnishes, we believe, the 
key to the inexplicable conduct of the Patmerston Cabinet 
throughout the transactions of the past few months. “We 
“have been unable,” says the Sardinian Minister, “to follow 
“ England in the rapprochement which she has thought fit to 
“make to Austria.” Nor is Count Cavour’s assertion our 
only authority for the fact that it was in consequence of an 
Austrian intrigue that the late Cabinet resolved to throw 
overboard the undertaking into which it had entered with 
the Government of Piedmont. It is for this reason that the 
fall of Lord Patmerstoy, which was so calmly accepted by 
his own country, was bitterly deplored by the official press 
of Vienna. Courts are generally a good deal more sharp- 
sighted than mobs in such matters, and the Austrian Cabinet 
has taken the exact measure of a “spirited foreign policy.” 
They knew well enough that the real liberal public opinion 
of England could never be so effectually muzzled as by a poli- 
tician who, while borrowing its phrases, systematically betrays 
its principles. Fortunately this reign of imposture is at an end, 
aud with it, we trust, the bad faith which has so seriously com- 
 ae-eg the reputation and the interests of England. We owe 

1a great amends, and we have no right to complain of 


that the House of Commons will enforce on the present 
Ministry the manly policy which they seem to want the spirit 
to initiate. It is high time for us to clear our character as 
a nation, by ranging ourselves decisively on the side of Sar- 
dinia in the perils in which we have involved her. Shameful, 
indeed, would it be if the cause of liberty and law, for which 
she is making so gallant a fight, should be handed over to 
the treacherous patronage of France, because Englishmen 
have not the honesty or the courage to stand by the faith they 
have pledged on behalf of the freedom they profess to love. 


THE CALCUTTA PETITIONS. 


HE “Calcutta Petitioners,’ who have now become a 

proverb of mendacity and vindictiveness, have lost 
perhaps in distinctness that which they have gained in 
infamy. It may be worth while re-stating who the authors 
of those celebrated Petitions were, and what were the 
objects which they attempted to realize. About the middle 
of August last, just at the time when the British public 
were becoming alive to the frightful character of the 
emergency in India, there arrived two separate Petitions, 
signed by large numbers of the lawyers and shopkeepers in 
Calcutta, and proceeding therefore from the class which 
resides there to make money, and not to govern. One of 
these Petitions asked for the recall of Lord Cannina, and 
stated, as the basis of its prayer, a number of supposed facts, 
proving the inadequacy of the measures taken by the 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL to prevent, and the impolicy of those 
adopted to suppress, the now nearly universal mutiny of the 
Bengalarmy. The other Petition prayed the extinction of the 
East India Company, and the transfer of the sovereignty over 
India to the Crown. It was this last-mentioned paper which 
contained the suggestions now commonly associated with the 
Calcutta*malcontents. It demanded the permanent degra- 
dation of the natives, and the elevation of the European 
settlers to a dominant aristocracy, represented in an elective 
Council. The very different fate which these two Petitions 
have met with, and the confusion which at the same time 
exists in many minds between them, are well worth attending 
to, and form an excellent commentary on the first of the 
Resolutions submitted to the House of Commons by Mr. 
DIsRAELl. 

English politicians fastened at once on the Petition which 
demanded the recall of Lord Canninc. It was curious to 
observe the attention which Parliament, immediately on its 
assembling, bestowed on the charges against the Govexnor- 
GENERAL as distinguished from those against the Company. 
In either House might be seen twenty or thirty copies of 
the Red Pamphlet which contained the case of the Calcutta 
malcontents, with a variety of additions dictated by the 
individual malignity of the anonymous writer. It was evi- 
dent that the personal question—the question in which one 
of themselves was interested—had alone any interest for 
English senators. Indifference or consvious ignorance hardly 
allowed them to be even curious about the fate of the 
great Eastern corporation. Whatever the cause, the effect 
was to sift thoroughly every item of the indictment against 
the GovERNoR-GENERAL and his subordinates. Probably such 
an exposure never occurred before. Every material fact 
alleged by the Petitioners was blown into the air. Calcutta is 
now commonly regarded as a sort of mint of lies, and in truth 
it is hard to believe that such an amount of wilful mis- 
representation was ever before brought home to so small a 
society. Meanwhile, the suggestions of the less conspicuous 
Petition have come insensibly to share in the discredit into 
which the whole race of Red Pamphlets has descended. In 
the same debate in which Sir Joun PakinatTon was com- 
pelled to retract the belief he had expressed in some of the 
charges against Lord Canyino, Sir Enskine Perry, whose 
opinions on Indian Government are notorious, might be 
heard denouncing the proposal for degrading the Hindoo 
into the bond-servant of the European. We hear men pro- 
testing on all sides against the claim of the European settlers 
to be recognised as an oligarchy of race, but we don't hear 
them insisting on the logical consequence of their protests. 
There is, in truth, a general confusion in people’s minds on 
the subject of the Calcutta Petitions, and it is to this that 
we wish todraw attention. The Edinburgh Review and various 
other organs of the late Government have been taking credit 
for Lord Cannine on the ground that he resisted the trading 
community of Calcutta in its attempt to deprive the 


the distrust with which she so naturally regards us. We hope 


natives of their civil privileges and their laws. But 
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the Governor-GENERAL, whatever may be his views of the 
relation between natives and Euro s, made no such 
resistance as that on which he is felicitated, for the 
simple reason that he was never asked to help in carrying 
out the project of the Calcutta traders. The malcontent 
party in India have at least this advantage over their 
backers in England—that, from mere contiguity, they really 
know something about the machinery of Indian Government. 
Instead, therefore, of complaining of Lord Cannine for not 
assisting in a revolution which he had no power to effect, 
they prayed for the abolition of the Court of Directors as 
the true obstacle to the gratification of their crucl ambition. 
And, in soliciting the extinction of the Company, they took 
the only view of it which is ever taken by its enemies in 
{ndia. The Directors are here reviled by the missionaries 
as favourers of heathenism, by the late Prime MInisTEr as 
“a set of merchants,” by the wags of Brookes’s as “ cheese- 
“ mongers,” by the rump of Young India as altogether 
corrupt, cruel, and abominable; but in the empire which 
they govern, they are consistently abused, by all but the 
instruments of their policy, as negrophiles. It will be found 
that no malcontent who has really resided in India has ever 
any grievance against the Company except that it has placed 
the Hindoo too nearly on the footing of the European. 

The casé with reference to the two Petitions from Cal- 
cutta stands, therefore, thus. The allegations of one of 
them have been completely exploded, and the conclusion 
has been rejected. The grievances assigned in the other 
have been declared to have no foundation, but the conclusion 
has been accepted. A comparatively immaterial concession— 
the recall of Lord Cannrna—has been refused ; but a measure 
of enormous importance and wholly unascertained extent— 
the abolition of the East India Company—has been assented 
to. Meantime, it would be impudence to pretend that the 
transfer of authority to the Crown was determined on upon 
grounds quite independent of the Calcutta Petitions. Those 
documents arrived in the very nick of time, and instantly 
gave the tone both to party malevolence and to the national 
spirit of fault-finding. The Opposition journals instantly 
fastened on Lord Canntne’s supposed imbecility ; and the 
Times, translating the Caleutta grievances into a form likely 
to be palatable to a Spurgeonizing generation, began to 
denounce “ caste,” and to get up a cry against “ traditionary 
“ policy.” Lord Paumerston and Mr. Vernon Suitu had just 
then to consider what sort of sacrifice they should make to 
popular clamour. Probably they were misled in part by 
Sir Joun Paxineron’s silly speeches in Worcestershire, 
which seemed to indicate that the Opposition were ready to 
renew their Young Indian follies; but, to do the then 
Ministers justice, we believe that in selecting the Company for 
a holocaust, they really imagined they were yielding the 
least pernicious of the concessions demanded of them. The 
recall of Lord Canntne was of course out of the question 
with a partisan Cabinet, and it is not likely that a Prime 
Minister who least of all men is led astray by illusions was 
at ail inclined to reverse the settled and thoroughly tried 
principles of Indian policy. Lord Patmerston doubtless 
thought he could abolish the Court of Directors without 
jeopardizing the course of government which they have 
established in India. But the experiment will be like 
snapping the mainspring of a wa'ch to preserve its wheels. 
We are glad to find Mr. GLAnstong recognising the great 
truth that the Directors always have been, and still are, the 
sole reliable seeurity against a revolution which would change 
the paternal government of India into the economy of the 
American Slave States. It has been said by the more 
thoughtful advocates of the India Bills—among others, by 
Lord Stantey at Lynn—that their effect will simply be to 
transfer the chief government of India to India itself. The 
position is true in one sense; but who are the functionaries 
in India whose hands will be strengthened? Not the ser- 
vants of the Company—not the men whose life has been 
spent in the country, and who, speaking the language of 
the natives, have penetrated to the basis of common human 
nature which underlies the superficial moral deformities 
produced by a perverted civilization. The officials who will 
be immensely stronger under the new system will be the 
political authorities sent out for short periods of service from 
home. These functionaries are to nominate their own advisers ; 
and, even should the Councillors nominated be men who 
have painfully acquired an Indian experience, their autho- 
rity, which even now can be nullified technically at any 
moment, will be deprived of all moral weight as soon as 
there ceases to be a Home Government which understands 


them and sympathizes with them. The load of prejudicy 
which every Englishman carries out with him to India jg 
too vast, the ignorance he labours under is too dense, th 
disdain of native opinions which he has to overcome js tog 
natural, and too closely connected with Anglo-Saxon pridg 
of race, for us to have the slightest confidence that the rights 
of the Hindoo will be safe with one of our count 
simply because he is appointed, through the influence of his 
political friends, to a high office in India. 


IMPERIAL FINANCE 


HE estimates contained in a French Budget have jp 
general so slight a relation to actual facts, that when we 
hear that it is proposed to equalize the receipts and expendi. 
ture for 1859, with a little assistance from the sums which 
would in due course be devoted to the Sinking Fund, the state. 
ment produces a very different impression from the somewhat 
similar announcements of Mr. DisrRAELI in our own case, It 
is in the nature of all expenses to grow somewhat in excey 
of previous calculations ; but this tendency has been so won. 
derfully developed in the finances of France of late yearg 
that the estimates seem to be framed rather to represent 
what may look upon paper like a reasonable amount of 
expenditure, than to give any near approximation to what is 
likely to be incurred. 

The complete financial narrative of 1855 has just appeared 
in the columns of the Moniteur. It was a year of war, and 
some excess in expenditure might be fairly expected. Still 
the military operations were not only foreseen, but com- 
menced, when the Budget was prepared, and it is therefore 
rather startling to find an estimate of about 64,000,000), 
rising to an actual disbursement of 95,000,000/. The 
Report in the Moniteur, after ascribing every possible 
item of the excess to military expenditure, still leaves 
something like 6,000,000/. to represent the amount by which 
the expenses of the State, apart from the conduct of the 
war, exceeded the estimate formed of them at the com- 
mencement of the year. Thus the Ministry of State was 
half a million in excess. The Ministry of the Interior took 
an additional million. Public Works absorbed more than 
600,000. beyond what had been calculated on, and so on 
through every department. In the face of such an illustra- 
tion of the fallaciousness of financial calculations in France, 
one is not disposed to place much confidence in the Budget 
for 1859, and we must wait somewhat longer before we can 
believe that the Empire has really left off running into debt. 
There is only one way in which the system of reckless ex- 
penditure which has been pursued could have supported 
itself, and we therefore read without surprise that the 
annual charge of the funded debt of France has increased 
since 1848 by 4,000,000/., and that of the floating debt by 
480,000/, In fact, if it had not been for a saving effected 


the total increase of annual charge would have been five 
millions and a half sterling, representing altogether loans to 
the amount of 112,000,000/. in the course of ten yea 
which, perhaps, one half may have been called for by the 
expenses of the war, while the rest has been devoted to the 
internal administration of the Republic and the Empire. 
Revolutions and coups d'état are costly things, but if the out 
lay were incurred once for all it might be a less ominous, 
affair. Unfortunately, the annual expense of maintaining 
order in Imperial fashion is almost as formidable as the 
prime cost of saving society, and up to the present time 
there has been no attempt to bring the expenditure of the 
State within such reasonable limits as to obviate the neces 
sity of repeated loans. 

The Budget for the coming year, we are told, is to change 
all this, for it professes at last to equalize the receipts and 
expenditure. The capital account is to be closed, and 
henceforth annual charges are to be defrayed out of annual 
income. This promise, if it has no other merit, is valu 
able as an acknowledgment of the unsoundness of the 
system hitherto pursued. On the face of it, the re 
shows an estimated surplus of a trifling amount, but t 
pleasant result is only obtained by drawing more than 
3,000,000, from the Sinking Fund. As our own Ministers 
have manufactured their surplus in exactly the same way, 
without meeting with any very violent remonstrance on th 
part of the tax-payers who are relieved by the process, it 
would be scarcely fair to refer to this device as evidence 


the unsatisfactory nature of French finance; and if one 
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gould rely on the promise of the Budget being fulfilled, it 
would really deserve to be regarded as the inauguration of 
a better system. The Commission charged to report on the 
fnancial scheme of the Government would, perhaps, have 
been thought to have exceeded its functions if it had dilated 
on any doctrines of finance without giving the Government 
credit for having duly observed them. The Report has 
accordingly assumed a rather ironical form, and attributes 
to the present Budget every conceivable merit which was 
conspicuously wanting in those of former years. The 
Administration is complimented on its return to sound 
financial principles ; and under cover of this rather transpa- 
rent flattery, the duty of balancing its income and its outlay 
is with an earnestness which is scarcely compatible 
with a sincere belief that the promised equilibrium will be 
attained in 1859. 

Even the partial restoration of the Sinking Fund to its 
legitimate purpose fills the Commission with so much admi- 
ration that they cannot forbear dwelling on the importance 


‘of Sinking Funds in general, and the delusive character of 


a surplus which is made up of drafts from such a source. 
Lest this should seem to condemn the present scheme, which 
continues to some extent the customary appropriation of the 
Fund, the censure is veiled by the acknowledgment that the 
Government has shown itself alive to the necessity of re- 
tracing its steps and entering upon a new course of financial 
administration. But the past, as well as the present, policy 
of the Government demanded a justification at the hands of 
the Commission appointed to review the proposals of the 
Administration, and the report combines unqualified praise 
of all that has been done, with the strongest condemnation of 
the principles which have hitherto been paramount. Ex- 
ceptional measures are ascribed to exceptional necessities ; 
but it is distinctly proclaimed that the time has now come 
for the abandonment of all empirical mancuvres, and the set- 
tlement of the national expenditure on a footing sufficiently 
economical to dispense with the necessity of further loans in any 
shape. By some curious process of reasoning, the Commission 
arrives at the conviction that the unsuccessful attempt of 
Orsini is the legitimate turning-point of Imperial finance. 
Up to the moment when the bombs exploded, the sole duty of 
the Government was to fulfil its mission of restoring order, 
and manufacturing public and private prosperity, regardless 
of cost. But now, says the report, the odious attempt of 
the conspirators has elicited the sympathies of Europe, and 
the Government, firmly established in public confidence, 
enters upon a period of peace and glory. The inference of 
the Commission is a very practical if not a very obvious one. 
“This is the moment to return to the principles of sound 
“financial administration.” The conclusion is so desirable 
a one to enforce, that we need not be hard upon the reason- 
ing by which Orsin1’s crime is made the occasion for finan- 
cial repentance. The Commissioners had a difficult task 
thrown upon them. They had to enforce principles of eco- 
nomy on a Government which had proved itself utterly reck- 
less in its expenditure, and they were compelled to do this 
without exceeding the limits of that emasculated criticism 
which is alone permitted to the representatives of the people 
under the Imperial Constitution. Some plea had to be 
found to take the past out of the wholesome rules to be laid 
down for the future, and Orsm1’s conspiracy answered the 
Ls as well as anything else. 

t must not be supposed that the scheme of expenditure 
for the next year is at all parsimonious. Apart from the 
provision for the Sinking Fund, the whole amount is between 
60,000, 0001. and 70,000,000/., which involves an amount of 
taxation heavier than even patient England is generally 

sposed to submit to. We do not wonder that the Com- 
mission should be anxious to point out the possibility of 
more economical or that the warlike portion of 
© estimates should be indicated as affording the greatest 
scope for retrenchment. The military and naval departments 
are set down for an increase of 800,000/., out of which, how- 
bm some reductions in other particulars effect a saving of 
. ut 200,0001, Even the ingenuity of the Commission fails 
of explain the propriety of this addition to the cost 
‘han armaments at the moment of “peace and glory” to 
ch the Empire has attained. Almost every other de- 
Lc calls for a greater or less increase on the estimates 
previous years, but even with this liberal provision for all 
ences, the total of the estimated expenditure pro- 
; rd falls short by many millions of the actual amount 
“way many one year of the Republic or the 
pire, Extravagant as an outlay of 70,000,000, may 


seem, France will be a great gainer if the Government 
should really abandon its reckless system of borrowing, and 
confine its expenses within the ample margin which it has 
prescribed for itself. That it intends to do so is the assump- 
tion on which the flattery of the Report is founded ; but its 
whole tone betrays an uneasy conviction of the truth that 
Budgets and Reports are little more than forms, and that an 
absolute Government will spend just as much as can be levied 
by taxation or raised on credit, with but little regard to 
previous estimates and no apprehension of future criticism. 
Any experienced spendthrift can foresee the end of such a 
course. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 


HE value of the labours of the Committee which the 
Bishop of Exerer has obtained to inquire into the 
deficiencies of Church accommodation in London and other 
large towns, will be indirect rather than positive. Indeed, 
it is perhaps premature to anticipate that there will be 
any results from it in a condensed and tangible shape. 
If it is objected that it is hard to see what the Bishop of 
Exerer himself thinks will come of it, we may reply that 
perhaps he is of the same mind. Enough is done by getting 
men to think, and leaving the results to the laws which 
connect thought and action. For ourselves, we consider 
that Lord GRaNvILLe’s protest against any expectations of 
secular aid to the Church of England in the form of a grant 
of public money was quite unnecessary. Nobody really 
expects anything of the kind, and the best friends of the 
Church of England are probably convinced that the 
shrewdest policy of the Anti-State-Church Association would 
be to persuade the State to give, and the Church to accept, 
a million sterling for Church Extension. Danaos et dona 
JSerentes—there would be an end of the Church if it consented 
to a fatal present of this kind. 

Nor do we expect from the Committee any t substan- 
tial addition to our statistical information. We all know 
everything about Church accommodation and Church exten- 
sion. The number of churches built, and the number 
required, the average of conceivable church-goers, how many 
clergy we have per church, and how many churches per 
thousand of the population, have been calculated over and 
over again. We know also what has been done, and what 
is doing, in the way of meeting “ the spiritual deficiencies of 
large towns.” ‘The result is, that, with a spirit of Church- 
building unknown for at least the last four hundred years 
in Europe, and which has increased more than tenfold 
during the present century among ourselves, the supply 
of new churches, large as it is, is outstripped by the growth 
of population. Not only do we fail to overtake the neglects of 
the last century, but we do not provide for our own growth. 
We have no sinking-fund, and we add to our public debt 
every year. Theoretically, there can be but one end of all 
this. A national debt of 800 millions apparently ought to 
have but one result—namely, national bankruptcy ; and, in 
like manner, as it is quite impossible to build and endow a 
church for every 4000 people, and to provide for the annual 
support of a clergyman for every 2000 souls—which is the 
accredited scale—it would seem that we are on the certain 
road to spiritual insolvency. We may, therefore, as well see 
whether the Church of England question does not lie some- 
what deeper than this arithmetical dead-lock. 

Given an Established Church, and it is supposed that we 
ought to find in it a body of public functionaries—a spiritual 
oles force—the i r and constables fixed at convenient 
distances, doing nothing but the work of the ministry, and 
doing it in the most perfect way. This is what an Esta- 
blished Church ought to be. As we have an Established 
Church, how is it that all this is not at work? Those 
great authorities, Paterfumilias and Habitans in Sicco, say 
that, because we have an Established Church, every house- 
hold in England ought to be supplied with its preaching, 
visiting, and pecuniary relief, of the best quality and largest 
amount ; though all the while, they and the ten thousands who 
read their nonsense know very well that, in this sense, there is 
no Established Church,and that, humanly speaking, there never 
can be. There never was an Established Church which 
lived on its own resources and made no demands on con- 
temporaneous liberality. The simple fact is, that in all ages 
the voluntary system has more or less prevailed—in every 
period of the Church the individual has paid for his own per- 


sonal religion, In these days we are either friends of the Esta- 
blishment because we are glad to think that an Establish- 
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ment does not require more to live on than the interest 
of its capital ; or we are admirers of the Voluntary system, 
especially in that form which makes it quite voluntary 
not to give to the Church at all. Of these two classes the 
English people is made up ; and while this view prevails, 
it is simply useless to think of Church Extension, on any 
adequate scale, by the State. If the Bishop of Exerer’s 
Committee does anything to clear the public mind, both as 
to what we want and what we are ready to pay for, it will 
do much. But if it is all to end in suggestions about 
sub-districts, and redistributing endowments, and thimble- 
rigging the estimates, we shall have a large Blue Book, 
but nothing will be done. 

We shall perhaps be denounced as heartless and un- 
spiritual ; but the whole matter is really only an economical 
one. The Church, like any other institution, must be paid 
for, to be efficient. We are all of us extremely interested in 
the efficiency of the system ; and about one in five hundred 
of us takes the only step to make it efficient by paying for 
it. Ever since there was religion upon the earth, it has 
been found to be an expense ; and one of two things is sure 
to follow—either we must make up our minds to pay, and 
to pay very largely for it, or we must go without it. It is 
too often thought that in the matter of religion, as in other 
things, we can both eat our cake and have it; but the 
inquiry by the House of Lords will prove that we have not 
the cake. Our own belief is, that all the redistribution 
of the revenues of City or other churches will not 
really grapple with the evil—the cake is eaten. The 
ancient medisval endowments cannot be stretched much 
further. There is but one Finsbury stall; and the 
old Church Commission pared the nails down to the 
very quick. It is the merest folly to suppose that anything 
short of paying for public religion out of our own purses 
will do. ‘This can be done only in two ways—-by general 
taxation, or by the largest and most generous private efforts. 


The former method it is quite ridiculous to discuss. And. 


we certainly do but little in the other direction ; nor are 
we likely to do much more under present circumstances. 
For though a great deal has been accomplished in the 
way of building new churches, within the last thirty years, 
we much question whether a hundred bond fide livings 
of the only available type have been founded for the last 
century in England. It is an easier as well as a more 
showy thing to build a fine new church, all pinnacles and 
tracery, than to settle 500/. a-year in the funds on the new 
parish or incumbent for ever. And we have now arrived 
at another stage of the difficulty. The fashion of church 
building has reached the high-water level, and it is said that 
the tide is turning. The cry—for in ecclesiastical as in 
political matters there are cries—is now, or in London 
is said to be, for men, and not for churches. That is 
to say, being very nearly at a dead-lock, it occurs to us 
that to raise 100/. a-year for a clergyman is cheaper than 
to sink 10,000], on a new church. But this is only 
a makeshift. The 100l. a-year curate is not the 
article that the public wants. The British mind is not 
prepared either to produce it on the one hand, or to use it 
on the other. The 1o0o/. per annum curate implies, not what 
we all understand by church extension (that is, the sub- 
division of parishes, on the infinitely dichotomizing principle), 
but a clergy celibate or collegiate—something, in short, which, 
with our prejudices, we should be apt to look upon asa 
caste. At present we doubt whether the British public is 
ready to accept, as a solution of the Church difficulty, a 
large plan, however practical and rational—not for building 
new churches, for if the present churches were only used 
as they might be, not only many times every week, but 
many times every Sunday, they would be sufficient—but for 
establishing missionary colleges in the great overgrown 
parishes. What people want is to see a parish of 50,000 
souls neatly divided into twelve new parishes, each with 
its two clergymen, the parsonage-house and the parson’s 
wife, and the parson’s six children—all well born, well 
bred, well fed, well dressed, well educated, doing all sorts 
of angels’ work, feeding, instructing, teaching, and toiling, 
never sick nor sorry—and all at the moderate figure of 
150. a year, the normal endowment of a Pret district. 

The late Bishop of Lonpon tried this—with what 
success, it would be alike painful and unprofitable to 
inquire. It will be said that the work is so noble, and 
the British character so good, that clergymen of the 
highest type, amply endowed with private means, will 
always be found for these Bethnal Green and Manchester 


parishes. The simple fact is, that they are not found, ‘The 
status of the candidates for orders is sensibly lowering. It jg 
only in a very few instances that what the Bishop of Oxrogp 
calls “scholars and gentlemen” are found in the dark lanes 
of great cities. It is not in human nature to expect that 
the Church will henceforth absorb, as it has done, the salt 
of educated England. Other callings present greater advan. 
tages, and whatever weight we attach to other than worldly 
motives, history teaches us that the social character of the 
clergy does depend on its resources. The resources of the 
English Church are yearly decreasing. The charge of educa. 
tion in country parishes falls mainly on the clergy—the 
abolition of Church-rates will press in most places on them— 
the Burial Act has annihilated their incomes in many towns, 
and has diminished them in all. Are we ready to receive g 
shoal of “ literates ”—the class, that is, who form the staple of 
dissenting teachers—earnest and shabby Scripture Readers 
and Town Missionaries, and the like, who are equally ignorant 
of Church antiquity and of the doctrine of the aspirate? Po. 
sibly they may do what is wanted by the public—at any 
rate, they will always be forthcoming. But this article 
is not what we have been accustomed to, nor what at present 
better minds among us have a right to expect in the English 
Church. It is not the sort of thing that either Cuaucer, cr 
GrorcE HErsert, or recent novelists paint. And as to the 
Collegiate system, we wish that we thought sufficiently well 
of the British mind to believe that anything so sensible 
would be accepted generally. Consequently, whilst we are 
quite certain that we are at a dead-lock, and whilst we have 
no hopes of a golden key from the State, we are yet thankful 
that an opportunity is offered for bringing out the solid, sub- 
stantial, ugly fact which too many of us are so desirous not 
to face—namely, that we are at this dead-lock. In a word, 
we must either do what we have never done before in the 
way of personal gifts and sacrifices for religion—and do it, 
too, not only in a new spirit but under a new system—or 
we must make up our minds to the growth of a population 
such as the world has never seen since Europe became 
Christian. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


i a very interesting article, of which the greatest fault is its 
brevity, the new number of the Quarterly enforces the doe- 
trine that the secret of success in public speaking is labour. 
The writer collects the confessions of acknowledged orators, and 
proves that either they all ascribe their triumphs to constant 
application, or that, if they were negligent of the means, the 
result they attained was very imperfect. We cannot consider 
the point to be absolutely established. There have been very 
great orators of whom it is certainly not known that they studied 
oratory. The greatest orator of the English bar was Erskine, 
and the greatest triumph ever achieved by forensic oratory in 
England was attained when a jury, after hearing him for the 
defendant in an action of crim. con. were s0 wrought on by his 
eloquence, that they wished to make the plaintiff—the inj 
husband—pay damages. But Erskine no more studied oratory 
than every man who does a thing well thinks how he can doit 
very well. Fox, again, is so obviously a case the other way, that 
the Reviewer, to get over him, is yo to say that his 
speeches are very poor reading—which, however true, tells as 
much against the theory as for it, since the reason why as 
that reads well fell flat on the audience may be that it was 
too carefully prepared. However, we may readily concede that 
although great orators have lived who have never studied oratory, 
yet the majority of eminent speakers have taken great pains to 
acquire the art; and it cannot for a moment be doubted that 
many persons who could only speak with very moderate success 
if untrained, may yet, after a long and severe training, come to 
> ay really well. But the article in the Quarterly goes further 
than this. It is intended to ongpent a doctrine late y broached 
7 Lord Stanhope, at Aberdeen, that the cultivation of the power 
of speaking should be made a regular part of the ordinary educa- 
tion of a gentleman. This is a doctrine to which we cannot 
assent, and for the simple reason that anything like systematic 
instruction in speaking would encourage, not oratory, 
rhetoric. 

A habit of despising declamation is one of the best features of 
the British character; and one of the soundest sentiments 
general society is its contempt for that adherence to the utterers 
of wordy platitudes which is displayed by small circles such a8 
the _— world and the lovers of pothouse politics. We are 
still so far remote from stump oratory, that we wish a man to 
have something to say before he speaks. The way to break 
through this feeling would be to teach every poe man to 
able to dilate on any theme for half an hour. the lessons of 
antiquity, and all the examples of modern orators, only apply t 
men who are marked out by their position and by their natural 
gifts to be great. They Sone nothing to do with the mere 
elegant expansion of commonplaces. It would be dreadful to go 
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; iety where every one had the wish and the power to 
yoy as itis a subject of complaint rather than of gratula- 
t the national habit and the national system of education 
mpt almost every Scotchman to discuss metaphysics and 
theology at a moment's notice. The aim of general education 
ought to be to cultivate the power of admiring and appreciating 
t men, and the modesty which teaches that little men ought 
to be dumb when great men are present to speak. Indeed, the 
very opposite of ar Stanhope'’s doctrine appears to us the 
truth. Men ought to learn to avoid boring their neighbours, 
and to subdue the vanity which practised fluency inspires. Let 
us be thankful that most persons stammer when their health is 
drunk, and are bewildered at the kind reception which their 
name has met with. 

Even with individuals who have really a call to speak, it 
usually happens that it is their general training, rather than any 
8 ial training for oratory, which makes them orators. It is said 

t Pitt was asked by what method he acquired his readiness of 
speech, and he replied that it was very much due to a practice 
enjoined on him by his father, of reading a book in some foreign 
language, turning it into English as he went along, and pausing 


talk, 
tion t 


* when he was at a loss for a fitting word, until the right expres- 


sion came. But this practice, which the reviewer, in telling the 
anecdote, speaks of as peculiar to Pitt, is a practice which 
every boy in the head form of a public school follows every 
day of his life. Nor, on the other hand, is the advantage 
of a special and conscious — always apparent. Lord 
Brougham is a great speaker, but the effect of his speeches is 
seriously marred by his unfortunate and perpetual imitation of 
Cicero. Still, ‘agen: who are destined for public life in 
England, and who aspire to reach the higher level of Parlia- 
mentary discussion, may often gain by zealously preparing for 
the coming trial. It is not encouraging to see so many young 
members as there are at present who are perfectly contented 
with a mediocrity of success; and any one who deliberately 
cultivated the art of speaking would probably meet with his 
reward. So, too, at the bar, although the power of speak- 
ing which professional practice is sure to give generally 
suffices for the attainment of professional success, there 
is always room for any one to figure as a first-rate 
speaker. But there are very few men who have the art to 
conceal art; and young men already receive the exact edu- 
cation which, while just stopping short of treating oratory as 
an art, teaches apt scholars to speak without involving them in 
the danger of being artificial. The union of classical studies 


_ with debating societies, which is to be found at both the 


Universities and at many of the public schools, supplies as 
much instruction as it is safe to give, except to very extra- 
ordinary individuals. The familiar knowledge of the great 
works of classical ome yh and the habit of twisting the 
dead tongues backwards and forwards, give readiness of 
language, precision of ideas, and above all, an appreciation 
of high excellence. To this is added, in the debating society, 
a means of acquiring the power of facing an assembly, 
some little knowledge of what an audience will stand, and a 
fluency and ease which are often too great rather than too little. 
Occasionally youths may be found who can safely go a step 
further—who can learn and repeat fine passages without im- 
bibing a taste for empty declamation, and who can examine and 
imitate the minuter beauties of celebrated orators without 
becoming frigid and pedantic. But such persons are excep- 
tional ; and though an older person, who sees all that they are 
worth, might wisely urge them to make the experiment of a 
special training, their success, however great, could not without 
great mischief be made the basis of a general system. 


It is thought that the clergy would derive great benefit if, 
when young, they were eute instructed in the art of speak- 
ing, and that their sermons would be more lively and impressive. 
rience is not much in favour of this hypothesis. The 
dreariest of all dreary sermons are those which are marked by 
correctness of sentiment and elegance of language, which are 
shaped after a pattern, and are efforts of fine writing or speaking 
on a Gospel theme. Who in this day could read Blair's Sermons 
With profit? Sermons are not generally dull because the 
preacher says what he has to say badly, but because he has 
nothing to say. He has never realized his subject so 
vividly as to bring it home to others. To be a good preacher, 
& man must, above all things, feel the difficulties of the point 
he is handling, and the perception and recognition of difficulties 
18 not a favourite exercise with any clerical body. Nor is it ever 
— to separate the sermon from the man. Sincerity is the 
t requisite of pulpit oratory. If to this quality, and to the 
conviction that it is necessary to mean something, are added 
warmth of feeling and a certain width of general ocktivation, the 
Sermon is sure to be pretty good, provided always that it is not 
long. The sincere man is under the same temptation as the 
thetorician. The one is carried awa by the matter, as the other 
1s by the manner—each finds it difficult to believe that his 
rs have had enough. It is, however, only educated hearers 

pe complain of repetition, for it would be very hard to prove 
t the poor think the ordinary sort of sermon dull. Now edu- 

1 persons are not to be coaxed into thinking a poor sermon a 
one by any machinery of neat sentences and happy allusions. 
from, are only interested when what they hear seems to come 
the heart of the author, and to be the fruit of his experience, 


or the exposition of his own wants; and soy A be put off 

with empty flourishes of rhetoric, any more an angry House 

< Commons can be quieted with the choicest quotation from 
orace. 

It must also be remembered that the experiment recom- 
mended for speaking has already been tried and abandoned with 
r regard to writing. Nearly a century ago, Blair's Lectures were 
written to teach the art of style. Passages of Addison were to 
be taken and turned in different ways, and cut to pieces, and 
learnt by heart. Words were not to occur except in a certain 
order. There was to be a regulation allowance of metaphors and 
similes. The fashion had its day. The Johnsonian style was 
highly na. and was thought far finer than that of Gold- 
smith, who did not trouble himself much about the rules of com- 
position. Gradually the public woke to the conviction that the 
unstudied writer beat the studied; and the art of fine writing 
went rapidly down in estimation, until it sank to be the exclusive 

ession of schoolmistresses, who, as the friends of Miss 
inkerton are aware, handed on the lamp of elegant composition 
to a late period of the present century. ere are still persons— 
and among them are some of our best writers—who compose with 
great care, who file and polish their sentences, who dwell with 
anxiety on the effect and harmony of words. But they follow 
their own guidance. We ask for nothing more than that the 
majority of men should write simply and naturally ; and we trust 
to the general education we give that what they say shall have 
something in it, and be accurate and not displeasing. It seems 
to us, therefore, as we have already said, that the English system 
of classical education supplies all the rhetorical instruction that 
any but a few exceptional individuals can safely bear, and that 
even they must apply the lessons of art for themselves, and in 
their own way. 


A POPULAR PAPER. 

N@ very long ago a erage: eee formed for the purpose of 

providing poor people with what was called “ Pure Litera- 
ture.” Its claims to support were based poly upon the 
vast circulation and mischievous character o peo weekly news- 
papers, which attracted purchasers partly by gaudy pictures and 
partly by immoral stories. Whatever may have been the truth 
of such allegations—and we have no doubt that there was at one 
time considerable foundation for them—we always felt that if the 
evil was to be cured at all, it would not be cured by tracts in 
disguise ; and we were therefore very sceptical indeed as to the 
practical results likely to follow from the well-meant operations 
of the Society in question. We never denied, however, that the 
pel of such periodicals as it denounced would be a 
great evil if their character were really such as it was described 
to be; nor did we doubt that the success of well-conducted 
papers of the class in question would be a very satisfactory 
symptom of the moral condition of the | reese classes. From time 
to time we have taken opportunities of showing that the common 
notion that cheap newspapers derive their Pe. ularity from pander- 
ing to base appetites was, if not unfounded, at any rate grossly 
exaggerated ; and we have pointed out a variety of cases in whic. 
such journals are conducted with the most praiseworthy regard 
for decency, morality, and good order. We are sure it will be 
satisfactory to our readers if we call their attention to a very 
strong confirmation of this view afforded by a weekly penny 
paper, of which we believe the circulation and the influence 
are both exceedingly great. It certainly is conducted in a 
manner which goes far to refute the hasty and inconsiderate zeal 
of persons who seem at times to take such pleasure in esta- 
blishing the existence of a universal propensity to vice—refined 
vice amongst the rich, and coarse vice amongst the poor—that 
they make no scruple of representing the world, both in gross 
and in detail, as being infinitely more wicked than it really is. 


The publication to which we allude is the London Journal— 
one of the very papers, if we remember rightly, the popularity of 
which was lamented as a proof of the viciousness of the age. We 
have before us a file of this paper, extending over more than two 
months, and we venture to say that it would be impossible to 
mention a journal conducted with a more scrupulous regard to 
modesty, and less chargeable with any extravagance or violence 
upon social and political subjects. We have never seen a 
more remarkable Sophy of the sort of intellectual amusement 
which an ordinary uneducated Englishman really likes when 
he is left to himself. It is one of the most singular refu- 
tations which we ever happened to meet with of the two 
opposite views, one of which represents him as a graceless, 
licentious savage, and the other as a person of prodigious intel- 
lectual power in a state of chronic indignation against the 
effeminate tyrants who are set over him, only relieved by an 
intense application to the severest studies. Itreadsa very useful 
lesson to the Society for the Promotion of Pure Literature 
on the one hand, and to those who take their notions of 
what are absurdly called “working men” from Mary Barton 
and Alton Locke, on the other. e London Journal consists 
ES of tales, ly of miscellaneous pieces of intelligence 

ikely to be interesting to its readers, partly of reviews of books, 
and partly of answers to correspondents. ch of these elements 
contain several points of interest. Mr. Charles Reade’s novel, 
White Lies, was first published in the London Journal, and we 


are very glad to see that its proprietors have made arrangements 
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for publishing Kenilworth in weekly parts. The unflagging 
popularity of Scott, after so many years, is one of the most sin- 
literary phenomena of the day. He was not merely the 
Sender of a school, but he was the only member of it who con- 
trived to produce books of lasting value. We are heartily glad 
that his works are to be brought within the reach of the poorest 
people in the coun 
man whose sympathies were so strongly on the Tory side in 
politics, and indeed in life in general. Such publications as 
these are, however, exceptional and speculative enterprises. The 
stock novels of the London Journal are of avery different kind, and 
have the most curious family likeness. <A very poe specimen 
of them is, in part, contained in the numbers under our notice. 
Its title is a bean of the Flock, and though we candidly 
admit that we have not read the whole even of that limited 
portion which is before us, we have read enough to obtain 
a very clear notion of the sort of material of which it is 
composed. Its most remarkable feature—common to all tales of 
the kind—is its extraordinarily high-flown melodramatic style. 
The situations are all conceived, and the language is all con- 
structed, on a model which reminds one forcibly of Dr. Johnson’s 
famous dictum, that children prefer stories about giants and 
fairies to stories about other children. The writer’s theory, or 
rather his conception of his reader’s theory, about the manner 
in which ladies and gentlemen behave is exceedingly amusing. 
Chapter xvii. opens with an old gentleman, a colonel in the 
Indian army (whose “language often partook of the rich 
imagery of the East’’), a beautiful girl, and Hal Vivian, her lover, 
whom we discover to be a goldsmith’s apprentice, and who has 
saved the lovely Flora’s life. To them enter certain heartless 
aristocrats of the names of Grahame and Raymond, who are 
obviously the well-dressed villains of the story. Mr. Grahame 
opens his visit with the following elegant remarks, which—accord- 
ing, no doubt, to the practice of the higher circles of society— 
“had been written for him by his father, and he had learnt it :’— 
My dear Mr. Wilton, it was the intention of my good mamma, and two of 
my sisters, to have paid you and Miss Wilton an introductory visit, to open 
up a friendship between you, and to induce, if possible, Miss Wilton to form 
an agreeable intimacy with my sisters. But, unfortunately, my eldest sister, 
Helen, was most unaccountably and suddenly attacked with a fainting fit 
yesterday morning, and she is still very ill. Mamma has, therefore, been 
unable to carry out her wish, but fearing that you might, after your interview 
with my father, imagine there was some inexplicable delay in the tender of 
kind and social relations to you and your remarkably charming daughter, 
Miss Wilton, I have been—greatly to my own satisfacti deputed to act 
as their avant courier. 


Not to be left behind by his goonetet friend, Mr. Raymond 
addresses himself to Flora as follows :— 

“Miss Wilton,” he said, in a subdued, deep tone, “if I could have formed 
& wish, constructed so as to gain for me, in its realization, the greatest pos- 
sible amount of felicity, it should have been that which would have comprised 
what has come to pass. To be thrown into the society of your honoured 
parent, the loved friend of a relative whose memory I reverence, is, indeed, 
a deep gratification, but to have to that happiness added the high privilege, 
commended to your best attention, of enjoying your sweet society,is to place 
me in a state of beatitude of which I am undeserving, but of which, in true 
sincerity of heart, I will strive to make myself worthy.” 


And the story goes on for page after page in this style, 
generally showing a tendency towards topics of the most pathetic, 
solemn, and fearful character. We learn, for example, that a 
young woman was on the verge of drowning herself, when another 
young woman who had been in the same condition and had 
thought better of it, seizes upon her in the following remarkable 
manner :— 

The startling energy of Lotte’s tones caused the youn to recede a 
pace, and which was inaudible. 

Lotte, in her excitement, changed her grip from the mantle to the wrist of 
the young creature she was addressing. 

“ Look there!” she cried, in a low tone, but with a terrible emphasis. She 
pointed to the dark sluggish, leaden-hued mass of water, stretching east and 
west. “Look upon that dark vapourous river, the graveyard of the madly 
despairing. I stood upon the brink of a river mightier and blacker than that 
hefore you; upen its very edge I stood, prepared to spring into its deadly 
depths, because L was friendless, homeless, hopeless—do you mark me ?” 

‘he haughty girl cowered. 

“T do,” she murmered. 

* As with a bitter wail of sorrowing distraction, even such as but now burst 
from your lips, 1 was about to leap out of life, I was seized by the wrist, as I 
now seize you, and by a friend.” 

A maid-servant once justified to her mistress her taste for 
sitting under a sesthndndee awakening preacher, by the plea that 
she * liked being harrowed up.” The phrase expressed the sen- 
timent of the whele of her class. Stories of the most awful kind, 
perfectly harmless, possibly even moral, but thickly overlaid with 
desolation, and mourning, and woe, are what uneducated people 
like. A well-constructed plot, or wit, whether sarcastic or ironi- 
cal, is addressed to a very different class of readers. One of the 
most curious illustrations of this taste which we ever remember 
to have seen, occurs in one of the smaller tales contained in the 
pages before us. The agony, as the Americans would say, is 
piled up till horror is lost in absurdity. A philanthropic young 
medical student, devoted to science and humanity, wishes to 
abolish the punishment of death during the Reign of Terror. 
For this purpose he tries to demonstrate that the guillotine does 
not put an immediate end to life, and he hopes that the horror of 
this discovery will put a stop to the practice. He passes long 
nights in a deserted chapel at a cemetery, trying experiments 
on the heads of innumerable victims. One might, as the sack 
which contains his subjects is brought in, he hears bi 


It will be the strangest triumph for a- 


repeatedly called by his name. On untying it, out rolls the 
head of his young and lovely mistress, beheaded that day with, 
out his knowledge—it continues to call upon him for some 
minutes, and finally dies away. Melancholy Jacques and Maste, 
Stephen himself were jolly gar ay so in comparison with such 
a storyteller as the gentleman who invented this pretty tale 

The miscellaneous news of the London Journal is interest} 
and well chosen. One curious feature of it is that it containg 
vast deal of information about the Civil Service Examinat; 
It is obvious that they will exercise a vast, and we fear a very 
questionable, influence on the lower classes. It would be ip 
every way a most mischievous thing to introduce amongst them 
the notion so prevalent all over the Continent, that there jx 
something specially dignified in the character of a Government 
servant. No amount of improvement in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic would compensate for the wide promulgation of this 
most pernicious delusion. 

Reviews of books form a feature in the London Journal, 
though it is naturally enough a subordinate one. We fe¢ 
some delicacy about describing their character, inasmuch gy 
they are frequently reprinted bodily from the Saturday Review, 
In no less than nine out of eleven consecutive numbers this 
flattering appropriation is made. We are all the more sep. 
sible to the compliment, inasmuch as not only our articles, 
but their authors ip is adopted. There is not a word to show 
where they come from, so that we cannot but infer that the 
London Journal considers them at least equal in merit to the 
rest of the paper. Our contemporary is heartily welcome, how. 
ever, to as many reviews as he pleases; and we are sin 
glad to be the means of furthering the useful and praiseworthy 
objects at which he evidently aims. 

'y farthe most curious part of the London Journal is that which 
is devoted to answers to correspondents. The readers consult 
the editor on their most private affairs, and the answers throw 
a strange light on their character. One of the commonest 
questions is how they are to avoid the disgrace of growing fat, or 
how they are to repair the damage done to their constitution 
by taking vinegar to make themselves thin. The advice usually is 
to endure the inevitable, but one lady is roundly told to eat 
and work harder. And another is answered in the following 
remarkable terms :— 
| Mary G.—As you are and only ei uu will soon 

hinner, you fall in 

A large number of the questions are nang more are 
medical—and a few are theological. These last are excessively 
curious. One correspondent is anwered as follows :— 

Srrtra.—As to the equality of man and woman, consult the Scriptures. 
‘Woman was first in the transgression ; she should therefore be modest. 
Another is told that his illegitimacy will not operate to his 
disadvantage in the next world, and a third that a child not 
baptized with water is not of necessity eternally lost. There 
must be an inconceivable simplicity of character in people who 
are comforted by such assurances on such authority. 

Love affairs are amongst the commonest topics on which cor- 
respondents want information. The questions are obvio 
serious, and the answers are apparently sensible enough, tho 
it must be distressing to be engaged to a young woman who 
not allow her lover to kiss her unless the Editor of the London 
Journal approves of it. We are sorry to inform our readers that 
the practice is decidedly wrong and ng hg This was esta- 
blished by the case of Susan Annie , who receives the 
following response to two important questions :—‘« Cold water is 
the best thing for the teeth. You should never kiss your 
husband before marriage.” The following may amuse our 
readers :— 

James D. (Aged 14.)—We strongly advise you to state the case to your 
friends manfully before you are bound. The proposition of your master to 
whip you privately, leads us to imagine that re say the least of it—is 
afflicted with some unhappy monomania. If you are bound, we would 
you by all means to resist such a disgraceful punishment as you mention, and 
to summon him before a police magistrate for cruelty. 

PERPLEXED Kare— if the gentleman really loves you, he will, ere long, 
make you an offer, and you may then be happy. But don’t, under the guise 
of teazing only, show that you are jealous. 4 that you were wrong. The 
tea-table practice of rinsing the cups is etiquette. 

Joun Tuomas, B.A.—-If you really love the young woman, and are 
sure that she loves you, the difference of five years ought not to a 
scrious objection, especially as you are both under thirty. Being aware of the 
fact, there need be no words about it. Your letter is very sensibly written. 


And we should be disposed to recommend the answer to Sel 
Taught to the gentleman who gives the advice :— 
Sexr-Tavour (Wakefield) —By not making too many quotations from the 


same book, nor too frequent in succession, you may proceed as you are 
doing without fear. It is wise always to quote the author’s name. 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY IN INDIA. 


} ie rate of mortality among our soldiers in India is ten 
per cent. per annum—four times as great as the Cranage | 
among all ages in this country. It costs 120/. to replace 
dead soldier; so that the n reinforcements to keep up a0 
army of 100,000 men (which some think requisite) would cost us 
1,200,000/. a year. Thus a most serious question of expense, a8 
well as of humanity, will arise, unless something can be done to 
improve the health of the troops. Persons of much 


himself | experience think that this may be done, if the 
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willin changes in the present system ; for the mortality 
po A fg who can choose their own quarters, and get to 
the hills, is only half that among the privates. 

Let us begin with the first landing of the soldiers in India. 
Every medical man well acquainted with the climate will say that 
it is of the utmost importance to brin the new comers, who have 
been shut up for some time on board a ship, into the country at 
the beginning of the cool season—that is, not sooner than the end 
of October—so that they may have at least five months before 
them in which they can take moderate exercise, recover a good 
state of health, and accustom themselves by degrees to the 
climate, before the great heats at the end of April set in. Now, 
this precaution has hitherto been utterly neglected. It may be con- 
fidently affirmed that, out of every three European regiments sent 
to India, two have been introduced there in the hot season, and, 

rhaps, worst of all, in the midst of the rainy season. The men 
are transferred at once from the comparative coolness of the ocean 
climate to the stifling heat of the shore, to which they have 
never been accustomed. They land with their bodies in a bad 
state, from long want of exercise; they are shut up in their 
dreary barracks for ten hours at least of the broiling day, or else, 


"worse still, they escape into the sunshine; and the consequence 


is, that before a week’s end nearly ten per cent. of the whole 
are onthe sick list. Surely, with common forethought, it 
would be as easy for our Government to provide, in ordinary 
ears, that soldiers should enter India in the interval between 

e latter half of October and the beginning of March, as during 


the rest of the year. 
And now, supposing the soldiers landed in the Bengal Presi- 


dency, where are they located, and what sort of quarters do they 


find? The chief stations hitherto for British soldiers have been 
Calcutta, Dumdum, Berhampore, Dinapore, Ghazeepore, Be- 
nares, Chunar, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Agra, Meerut. All these 
stations, excepting those of Benares, Cawnpore, Ghazeepore, and 
Meerut (seven out of eleven) are notoriously and in a peculiar 
degree unhealthy in the hot season. 

To begin with Calcutta, The soldiers on landing are placed 
in Fort William. The spot upon which this fortress is built was 
a most pestilential swamp. Although now thoroughly drained, 
and therefore, in the cool season, harmless enough, and even 
pleasant, no sooner does the rainy season set in than the exces- 
sive heat with moisture calls forth unmistakeable signs of miasma. 
Now, in order to preserve health in India, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have refreshing sleep by night—not in the day, for that 
cannot supply the want of nocturnal sleep ; and it is the want of 
this for weeks and months together, when our soldiers lie upon 
their cots bathed in sweat, tossing about restlessly to and fro, 
and rising up as tired as when they lay down, that lays the 
foundation for climatic diseases. But in order that Europeans 
may have refreshing sleep during the hot season, and especially 
in the rainy part of it, it is absolutely needful that a gentle air 
should blow upon them; and of course, in places subject to 
miasma, it is also necessary that the sleeping apartments 
should be placed high above the noxious exhalations. In the 
soldiers’ barracks of Fort William (we do not speak of the 
officers’), neither of these conditions is observed. The buildings 
are so constructed that it is impossible for the cool breeze 
topass through them during the hot season, and they are not 

high enough to be above the reach of the marsh miasma. 

e wretched men, suffocated with heat, attempt to bring out 
their cots into the open air, in the hope of an hour or two's 
cool repose, but are sternly thrust back on two pretexts—decency 
and the care of their health. The consequence is, that the mor- 
uber of a soldiers in Fort William during the hot season is 

y awful. 

aera as to Dumdum. This is a station surrounded by paddy 
fields (old Indians know what the word indicates) and swamps ; 
and it is so ill-drained, that in the height of the rainy season one 
cannot pass from one part of the cantonment to the other 
except on made brick and concker roads—without bein 
over one’s shoes in water. The soldiers’ barracks here, thou 
not so bad as in Fort William, are yet very hot and not sufli- 
ciently ventilated ; and the same remarks apply to the hospital 
at that station. A great deal remains yet to be done at Dumdum 
before it can be pronounced tolerably healthy for Europeans, if, 

, it can ever be made so in the hot and rainy season, 

Next we come to Berhampore, whither it has been the custom 

to send newly-arrived recruits; and it has even been made the 

-quarteys and depét of more than one regiment, as if it 
Were a peculiarly convenient and healthy place. But the fact is 

this station is peculiarly unhealthy. It is almost sur- 
rounded by deadly swamps, and the greater part of its dwellings 
are actually below the level of the river, when its waters are 
! during the three or four months of the rainy season. It 
¥8 Do wonder if our soldiers die off quickly here. 

Dinapore is a very pretty station, as the pening traveller 
would remark, with its Barrack-square nicely built and neatly 

But when one comes to examine into the matter more 

y, one finds that the soldiers’ barracks are so con- 

that no refreshing breeze can reach them by night, 

for the length of the building runs from east to west, and the 

windows are north and south. The breeze at night, in these 

parts of India, comes from the west in the hot, dry season, 

jot from the east in the rainy season. Entrance therefore 
to beth in the soldiers’ barracks at Di 


Next we pass to Ghazeepore, and then to Benares. We have 
nothing particular to say against either of these stations. Of 
course, from April to October, they uce, as all stations in 
the plains of India must, the average fearful rate of mortality 
among our troops. 

Luckily, very few English soldiers are posted at Chunar; 
and therefore we will only say that the heat of the fort 
is something almost beyond the imagination of an English- 
man to conceive, and that if any commandr wished his 
soldiers to die quickly, he could not do betir than put 
them there during the hot winds and rains. Much the same 
may be said of the fort of Allahabad. When the Kuro 
had fled thither for refuge, during the late mutiny, they found 
it so intolerable to remain there, even for a few days, that 
they preferred returning to their dwellings in the open country, 
even at the risk of being caught by the mutineers. In that 
fort there are ranges of two-story buildings constructed by 
English engineers, in the ground-floor of which, by means of 
sitting in utter darkness, with a well-watered tatty at one of the 
windows, one may pass through the season of the hot winds in 
tolerable coolness. The upper story is, without exaggeration, a 
burning oven. But the English soldiers are not placed in these 
European buildings, though four-fifths of them remain generally 
empty, but are quartered in the Indian buildings of the fort, 
where the old story of intense heat and no ventilation is repeated. 
It need hardly be added that our troops drop off there very fast. 

Of Cawnpore we would only remark that whilst most of 
the barracks are well enough, there is one large barrack along 
the whole length of which runs, not many yards distant, an 
_— drain, which serves as the sewer to the whole place. 

heat of Cawnpore is notoriously excessive, far above most 
localities in that part of India. Concerning the fort at Agra, 
it need only be said that in its defects it is almost precisely 
similar to those of Chunar and Allahabad, only perhaps a shade 
more unhealthy. Of Meerut we have nothing to say in dispraise. 
The cool season in that part of India and in the Punjab is much 
longer than in the provinces lower down and in Bengal, and the 
rainy season, the most unhealthy part of the year, is much shorter. 
The consequence is that our soldiers seem to thrive better in 
those provinces. 

There is aremedy for the evils we have described, which has 
been actually tried in the West Indies and found to answer the 
most sanguine expectations. Every one acquainted with the 
history of the West Indies will remember that they were for- 
merly spoken of, and justly too, as the very grave of English 
soldiers. Even officers have quitted the army rather than go 
there. No wonder that such a mortality prevailed, when our 
troops were always cantoned in the burning low country. If 
any one island was infamous above all others for sickness, it was 
Jamaica. There the soldiers used formerly to be cantoned 
in a place as low as could well be chosen, and the crowded 
burial grounds soon received them. Latterly, however, the British 
Government has been better advised. The military authorities 
have opened their eyes to see that there are mountains in 
Jamaica, in many parts of which the climate is as cool as in the 
countries of the Mediterranean, if not cooler. They have tried 
the experiment of making cantonments in those mountains; and 
our soldiers now stationed in those cantonments do not suffer 
from a mortality as great as in the so-called piossent and healthy 
climate of the Ionian Islands. An English clergyman, travelling 
in the West Indies during the winter months of 1848 and 1849, 
for the health of his child, was invited by a gentleman well 
known in Jamaica for his zealous support of railroads there, to 
come and spend the next summer in that island, instead of re- 
turning to England; and when he asked with astonishment how 
an English gentleman and his child could get safely through a 
Jamaica summer, he was answered—‘“ Oh, I can offer you a 
delightful dwelling in the mountains, quite close to my own 
house and the Archdeacon’s, who spends the hot weather always 
there; and we shall not be far from the soldiers’ camp, so that 
we shall have plenty of company.” And when he inquired how 
the officers and soldiers fared in the hot weather, the answer was 
—‘ They are quite as healthy as in England. You will see r 
faces there ; and they are out of doors nearly all the day long.” 
That same clergyman was in Barbadoes for some months in 1849. 
The yellow fever was then raging among the troops, and depres- 
sion of spirits was universal among them. But as soon as the 
commanding-ofticer removed them from their cantonments to Gun 
Hill (which, however, is less than 1000 feet above the level of 
the sea), the sickness almost immediately ceased ; and so, in the 
other West India islands, at a certain height above the level of 
the sea, it is well known that yellow fever never attacks Euro- 

eans. The question is, whether the experiment so successfully 
be nin the West, ought not now to be carried out in the East 
Indies. 

It is hardly forty years since the British became thoroughly 
acquainted with the mountain regions of India and their climate. 
Few of our stations then were near them, and we believe that, 
even yet, a foreign territory intervenes between Simla and our 
own Bev ded on the plain. They were visited only now and then 
by some solitary traveller or sportsman, and were sup to 
be merely unhealthy jungles, habitable, if at all, only by the bar- 
barous aboriginal people of India, who existed there in the lowest 
misery of savage life. But as our increasing territory approached 
nearer and nearer to the hills, it was discovered that many dis- 
tricts among them were blessed with an excellent climate, and, 
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by degrees, advantage was taken of this. The Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief soon had bungalows constructed for 
themselves, and were followed, not long after, by persons of rank 
and fortune, by whose favourable reports public attention 
throughout the Bengal Presidency was aroused to perceive the 
benefits that might be secured by a residence in those regions 
during the hot season. And now, many pleasant stations have 
been constructed at various points in the hills, whither all sick 


persons who can afford the expense, and who can obtain leave of 


absence, flock for refuge. Officers, within a reasonable distance, 
will ask for leave, even if only between the monthly musters, to 
run up to the hills and enjoy a few weeks’ coolness there. The 
question is, whether the same advantage might not be extended 
to the men, by building stations for them in the hills, and sending 
them there in large bodies every hot season. 

The whole of India, from north to south, and from east to 
west, is intersected by continual chains of hills—divided, we may 
say, into small triangles by them, so that one or other of them 
may be reached from all the stations where our soldiers are placed, 
within a fortnight’s march at the utmost. It may be granted that 
all these mountain ranges are not equally healthy; but upon all 
of them may be found spots infinitely more healthy than the 
burning plains. It is true, also, that all the mountain ranges are 
not equally high; but they are all sufficiently so to secure a de- 
sirable oa healthy coolness. At the height of only one thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, cool nights begin. They will give 
our soldiers refreshing sleep, and enable them to bear without 
injury the heat of the day ; and, we repeat, it is the want of cool 
nights in the plains, and the consequent want of refreshing sleep, 
that lays the foundation for those climatic diseases under which 
our troops perish. At the height of four thousand feet, one finds 
a comparatively cool climate, and at six thousand feet the climate 
nearly of England. Sucha height as four thousand feet is easily 
attainable in any of the mountain ranges. 


As to the question of expense, supposing that the Government 
engineers were ordered to erect at each hill-station, in brick and 
stone, the usual buildings supposed to be necessary—viz., bar- 
racks, hospital, magazines, officers’ quarters, and (as the prevail- 
ing custom is) a handsome church—the outlay would be enormous. 
But Anglo-Indians know that the best buildings to keep off heat 
—ay, and rain too—are not those in the European fashion, of 
brick and stone, but the native huts, whose walls are made of 
bamboo poles and matting, and the roof of thick grass thatch. 
The whole cantonment might be made entirely of these, and, if 

roperly cared for, would last in good condition for three years. 

he expense of constructing one such hut, capable of holding in 
comfort twenty men, ought to be, at the most, one hundred 
rupees—that is, 10/.; for, at this very cost, chapels for native 
Christians, capable of containing a hundred worshippers con- 
—s (and not ugly either), have often been built. To quarter 
a man, therefore, in safety during the hot season would not cost 
more than t1os.; while to lose him in the plains will cost 120/. 
We do not reckon their marching to the hills from the plains as 
much, if any, additional expense ; for things are supposed to be 
always in readiness, and the men in marching order, and they 
carry themselves on the road. 

So much for the expense of the novel experiment. But, 
indeed, it is not entirely novel even in India, for we hear of two 
English regiments already having been cantoned near Simla, 
which were brought down to the plains, together with the Com- 
mander-in-chief, on the first news of the mutiny breaking 
out. And this example seems to meet the natural objection 
as to the danger of withdrawing English troops from the 
plains during six months of the year. We do not find that 
the two English regiments just alluded to were much behindhand 
in rendering assistance at the beginning of the campaign. But 
supposing—what is very unlikely—that a general revolt of the 
ill-armed native population were to break out at one moment 
throughout the whole of India, English soldiers, descendin 
from the nearest hills in bodies of three, four, or five thousan 
men, would probably soon render a good account of the revolters. 
In the same manner as the mere report of the approach of 
General Havelock began to quiet the district mound Agra, so 
it would bein this case. The English would not have to come to 
blows, for the mere knowledge of the fact that they were near 
at hand, healthy, strong, and well-armed, and in tolerably suf- 
ficient numbers, would so discourage the would-be revolters that 
they would remain as quiet as mice. In our opinion, therefore, the 
whole of the English troops might be safely sent for six months 
to the lulls; but if that cannot be granted—if some small force 
must be kept to garrison the forts and watch over the magazines 
in the plains—arrangements might be made that every soldier 
should spend two at least out of every three hot seasons in a cool 
climate; and this alone would support the spirits and keep up 
the health of the men more than can be imagined. 

Some may object that, at the foot of all the mountain ranges, 
there is a belt of deadly jungle to be passed through in which our 
soldiers would be struck down by jungle fever, and so put upon 
the sick list before they arrived at the place which was to restore 
health and strength to them. The answer is, that the jungle, at 
the widest part, is not above twenty miles broad, pa in some 
places not half as much. An opening half a mile wide might 
easily be cut, the land on each side thoroughly drained, and a 
hard road made in the centre for our troops to march through ; 


The unhealthy belt does not frighten away our Governor-General, 
and our Commanders-in-Chief, nor the rich, who may, though 
sick, manage to pass through it safely ; and so will our sold; 
with proper care. The objection that there are diseases peculiar 
to the mountain regions, which might prove as fatal to our 

as those of the plains, need hardly be answered except with this 
remark—they are of the same character as those they would meet 
with in England. And, to conclude, the natives of those 
would receive our wre with open arms as soon as they yp. 
derstood the objects of their settling there ; and they would be 
soon allured to bring the necessary provisions in sufficient 
quantities, while they themselves would be civilized by coming 
in contact with Englishmen. These remarks apply to the moun. 
tain ranges all over India. 


A SQUEEZABLE GOVERNMENT. 


oye Duke of Wellington’s famous question is now getting, 
reply. The inquiry, How is the — ': Government to 

carried on? is answered by experience. We either get on with. 
out a Government, or we make shift with a Government which 
is not carried on. The two necessities which presented them. 
selves to the Duke are found to be, in practice, no necessities 
at all. All that we know is, where Government is not. Attimes 
it seems to be impersonated in Lord John Russell—at times ing 
majority of the House of Commons—but, for the most part, no. 
where. When the Government succeeds in ing a measure, it 
is not as a Government—when it defeats a Bill, it defeats a 
Minister or two at the same time. The Lord Chancellor 
and the Premier have won a substantial triumph on the Jew 
Bill, but it is at the expense of Mr. Disraeli’s vote and con. 
science; and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer survives to 
carry his Budget, it will be at the expense of a series of Indian 
posts, maintained only to be relinquished at the first summons 
of the enemy. But this is not the worst aspect of the case. 
The misfortune of a weak Ministry is not so much in the 

resence of an scarcely sincere and never 

armonious, as in the rabble rout of undisciplined adhe. 
rents. The camp-followers are more dangerous than the 
squadrons of Palmerston, the free lances of Russell, and the 
heavy artillery of Bright. 

All this comes out in the Church-rate question. Brey 
hasa plan. Mr. Puller has his, Mr. Lygon his, Mr. Wigram 
probably his. What is the Government scheme? Lord Derby 
promised great things. He assured a deputation that he was 
prepared to resist Sir J. Trelawny’s Bill; and as the question 
is one which, during the general election, was canvassed on 
every hustings in the country, his lordship, acknowledging that 
the question must be solved and a remedy found, is naturally 
asked for his measure. His oy sens can hardly accept Mr. 
Puller’s scheme, and they avail themselves of Sir Cornewall 
Lewis's arguments against it. They are not prepared to c= 
Mr. Lygon, because they feel the full force of General 
Thompson’s or Mr. Buxton’s objections. They have, they 
believe and hope, a view of their own; but, meanwhile, the Home 
Secretary ventures to call upon Sir George Grey to reproduce 
his measure of last year. That is to say, it is, speaking 
rally, the duty of Government to pass measures brought in by 
their predecessors or opponents. One thing alone is not the 
duty of the Executive—to originate measures of legislation ; and 
if, as in Mr. Puller’s case, they bevees to be pledged to the 
mover's principle, it is reason enough to vote against it, that it 
comes from an adherent. It is the highest exercise of an heroic 
Christianity to love one’s enemies ; but the present Government 
goes beyond this in performing a virtue which must be some- 
thing beyond supererogation—that of persecuting its friends. 
Mr Puller seems to have been deeply and greatly aggrieved by 
this voluntary humility. He was ready to resign his resolution, 
not so much to the slaughtering blade of Trelawny as to the 
treachery of Walpole. The keenest wound to Cesar was that of 
Brutus. It seems to be the fate of the Ministers that they can 
only be vigorous at the expense of their A solitary 
of passion compelled the Chancellor of the aera ye! to oppose 
the introduction of Mr. Locke King’s Bill; but he only saved 
defeat by sheathing the half-drawn sword—he apologized for the 
unusual mistake of having a principle by running away 
Mr. Disraeli opposed the introduction of the Bill for the substan- 
tial reason that “ he had no objection to urge against its La 
and had no objection to extend the county franchise, and, in¢ eed, 
had no prejudice at all against the general purpose of the motion; 
and at t my mo moment he withdrew this opposition, because there 
was a chance of the measure being coneatiel. For once there was 
really every reason against Mr. Locke King’s proposition being ¢2- 
tertained. There was actually an irresistible combination 
reasons why this was the most untoward and inconv 
moment for entertaining a ial and solitary scheme for re- 
adjusting the county franchise. All parties are pledged to & 
eneral scheme of Parliamentary Reform. The late Government, 
the actual Government, the penultimate Government—every 
Government, past, present, and to come—is committed to 4 pial 
which must absorb, and may possibly repeal, Mr. Locke Kings 
scheme. Mr. Disraeli would have done right in resisting it 
admission into the House. But the simple circumstance that for 


and not one in twenty would experience the least inconvenience, 


once he was strong on the ground of principle, seemed to impel 
him, by some Stal nocowsity, to be weak. Ta the very sublimity, 
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j eulogy on obstinacy. For a Government to bring in a bad Bill, 
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of self-denial, he made a sacrifice of his solitary stronghold. True 
to his extraction, ont like the base Judean 
Threw a pearl away richer than all his tribe— 


he had. 
aod the only oaian question the case is even still worse. To 


a bad measure may happen to every Government—to 
at all hazards may be an exercise of spirit or obstinacy — 
and to withdraw it may be a proof of candour or imbecility. But 
Mr. Disraeli, with a curious ingenuity, has both ways avoided 
the dangerous imputation of a virtue, and has sueceeded in falling 
into an inconsistency of opposite political sins. He has shown 
at once the compatibility of the most inconsistent views ; and 
he proves that a Government can be at once obstinate and irre- 
solute—can abandon an untenable yee just at the very moment 
when it is honourable ut all hazards to defend it, can be con- 
ciliatory at the juncture when concession ceases to be ent, 
and can maintam an impracticable firmness only at the crisis 
when conciliation is at once honourable and politic. Even the 

i merit of concession is neutralized by a retrospective 


n to pledge itself to persist in it, and then to abandon it— 
and afterwards to argue that it was an exceedingly good Bill all 
along—is a course which does not conciliate foes, while it ex- 
asperates friends. 

There is a plentiful harvest of dragon's teeth sown. This 
impolitie poli is sure to avenge itself. Mr. Caird adroitly takes 
advantage of the Ministerial admission of the soundness of his 
proposition, and saddles the Government with the responsibilit: 
of an Agricultural Statisties Bill. Mr. Locke King may be ol 
eontent with Mr. Disraeli’s treatment of his franchise exten- 
sion ; and even Mr. Spooner ean fasten on Lord Derby the conse- 

of his unguarded admission that Maynooth is a failure. 
is not a crotchet or a quiz, a bigotry or a heresy, a doctri- 
naire or an obscurantist that has not a chance of innings. “Aye 
and no too” Lear tells us “was no good divinity ;” and it is only 
“the litician who seems to see the things he does not,” but 
thisis Lord erby’s actual condition. He embodiesthe poet’s most 
vicious moral dox. He actually invites difficulties, and offers 
apremium for perplexities, only on the understanding that others 
are to face and unravel them. ‘To the wildest adventurer he 
civilly admits that there is much to be said for his principle. He 
has not the courage to refuse a sturdy beggar, nor the honesty 
to pay a just bill. He is compliant where he might reasonably 
reaist, unduly coy in the only quarter where it is lawful to be 
complaisant, and he hints at a future assignation with the air 
of offended modesty. He is Minister, because it is the dut 
of others to carry on the business of the country ; and he leads 
Parliament, because it is the business of Parliament to sustain 
his Cabinet, and to provide him with a policy. He acknowledges 
that Government must be carried on by a majority, but a 
majority of anything but his own adherents. 

There is not the least occasion for all this ostentatious exhi- 
bition of weakness. Not a single step has been gained by this 
superfluous refinement in self-abasement. To stoop may be the 
necessity of a wise man—to crawl is the volun humiliation 
of the craven. It is only a camarilla which demands Lord Pal- 
merston’s return to office; and the country is quite free from 
any factious desire for the overthrow of the present Govern- 
ment. If, in a single instance—even in an unpopular consis- 
tency to some principle—Mr. Disraeli would show that he believes 
in himself, he might attract that respect which as yet he has 
failed to secure on either side of the ane 


REVIEWS. 


THER ANTIQUITIES OF THE NEW WORLD.* 


Wt welcome from the other side of the Atlantic three 
important contributions to our slowly growing stock of 
knowledge—if knowledge it is to be called—of the pre-Columbian 
civilization of America. Our best sympathy is due to the pains- 
taking inguirers who are labouring in the somewhat ungrateful 
field of American archwology. The real past, indeed, to the 
thriving Anglo-Saxon communities of North America, is not the 
of Incas or Aztecs, but that of their European forefathers ; 

and those who may claim kindred with Shakspeare and Bacon 
may be comparatively indifferent to Manco Capac or Ixtlilxochitl. 
Still it is right, and ighly creditable to the intellectual activit 
our Transatlantic brethren, that the remains of extinet civili- 
zations in the land of their adoption should be thoroughly inves- 
and described. Something, indeed, of universal interest 
attaches to those lost pages of the history of the human family, 
and no educated man can afford to be unconcerned in the result 
of researches into the ethnology of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
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the American continent. To those who, like Seiior Rivero, or 
the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, trace a portion of their descent 
from those ancient races, such inquiries must possess a more 
rsonal interest. But on general grounds, the ers of the 
mithsonian Institute have judged rightly, and — in strict 
accordance with the spirit of their trust, in encouraging the 
scientific study of the yoy of the ante-Columbian period ; 
and the liberality with which their valuable Contributions to 
Knowledge are scattered through the chief libraries of the Old 
World is worthy of all gratitude and admiration. 
Of the three works named at the head of this article, 
Mr. Haven’s is the most comprehensive in its scope and the 
most able in its execution—Mr. Mayer’s, indeed, is Tittle more 
than a monograph on the Zapotee remains at Mitla; and 
the volume of Messrs. Rivero and Von Tschudi is confined 
to Peru. We will reserve our notice of Mr. Haven’s essay 
till we have briefly discussed the others. Mr. Mayer begins 
with a short résumé of the labours of previous writers on 
the antiquities of Mexico and Central America, and bears 
witness to the accuracy with which Prescott has condensed 
the existing information on the subject. His own contri- 
bution of fresh knowledge to the common store is derived 
from observation of the aboriginal architectural remains. The 
most ancient of these are generally earth-works, either mounds 
or enclosures; but what are called in Spanish verna- 
cular the “‘Casas Grandes” are the ruins of towns or vi 
sometimes of vast extent, built chiefly of sun-dried b 
cemented by a mixture of earth, coals, and ashes, instead of 
lime. The houses in these ruined cities are sometimes of four 
stories, which were reached by ladders on the outside. Every 
one knows, from Lord Kingsborough’s book, or from chea 
reproductions, the contour of the Mexican sacrificial pyramid ; 
but, as in the more famous examples on the banks of the 
Euphrates which Mr. Layard brought to light, the action of 
time upon the sun-dried brick has often converted the stepped 
outline of these structures into an indistinguishable mud-hea 
Mitla, in the State of Oajaca, contains a group of remarkal 
architectural remains of a somewhat higher order of merit ; and 
some drawings made on the spot by. Mr. Sawkins, which are 
engraved in a poor and coarse style of Mpagrens as illustrations 
of the present essay, form the staple of Mr. Mayer’s diseourse. 
Here, in a lonely valley, are the traces of important buildings 
which seem to + occupied the four sides of a quadrangular 
court—one side alone remaining in anything like entirety. A 
tradition relates that these monuments were built for sepulchral 
purposes. The adits are so low that a person can only enter in 
a crouching ager ys Inside there is a spacious oblong a 
ment, the walls of which are lined with a highly polished red 
plaster; while down its length are five massive cylindrical 
columns, without capitals or bases, to support the roof. From 
this hall there seem to have opened a number of windowless 
chambers, the walls of which are hollowed, as in the catacombs, 
in recesses large enough to hold a human body. Externally 
these structures are of masonry, some of the stones being colossal 
in size. The walls are built so as to incline outwards at a v 
considerable angle; their faces are carved in a superficial k 
of mosaic ornament, without any beauty or regularity ; and the 
angles exhibit a sort of rude rustication. Some idols of fantastic 
ian have been found among the ruins. ba 
Turning now to the volume on Peruvian Antiquities, we find 
that here, too, Mr. Prescott has anticipated, in his lucid summary, 
much that would otherwise have been new matter to the ordinary 
reader. Of the two names associated on the title-page, Don 
Mariano de Rivero, who is the real author, brings to his task a 
somewhat exaggerated respect for the “ beneficent institutions” 
and advanced civilization of the Incas. Dr. Von Tschudi, a 
European naturalist who had travelled in Peru, edited and pub- 
lished the Spanish original at Vienna, where, in the Imperial 
Library, he found bibliographical appliances that, as the author 
feelingly complains, were, “alas! wanting in Peru.” Dr. Hawks 
is responsible for the translation and some sensible notes. 
The introductory chapter, on the relations between the two 
hemispheres prior to the discovery of Columbus, is somewhat 
fanciful and obscure. Of course we have all the old yO 
—the Scandinavian voyages, the lost Ten Tribes, a Punic or 
Carthaginian migration, colonies from Ceylon, from Mongolia, or 
from Gaelic tribes. None of these are absolutely rejected ; but 
the author inclines to the theory that the first peopling of the 
American continent was from Asia, and, insisting stron. ly on 
the analogies between Buddhism and the Mexican worship, he 
concludes that Quetzatcoatl and Manco Capac were missionaries 
from China at a later period. There are some who identify the 
Toltee divinity Quetzateoatl, which means Didymus, with the 
Apostle St. Thomas. We have somewhat surer ground to go 
upon in the next chapter, which treats of the ancient inhabitants 
of Peru. Dr. Von Tschudi, by the observation of hundreds of 
crania, ascertained the existence of three different races, geogra- 
phically divided, which he named the Chincas, the Aymaraes, 
and the Huancas. The conquering dynasty of the Incas sprang 
from the second of these races ; and the cranium of the Peruvian 
Indians of the present day is a result of the fusion of the three. 
Our author proves—and in this he is supported by Dr. Hawks, 
his translator—that the famous osteologist, Dr. Morton, was 
mistaken in thinking that he had obtained for his great work 
some real specimens of the skulls of the Incas. He shows also 
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that the Peruvian skull possesses in infancy the anomalous 
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feature of an interparietal bone, which is quite distinguishable 
from the ossa Wormiana. Almost all that is known of the 
history of Peru before the arrival of Pizarro is derived from the 
traditions embodied, and probably dressed up for the occasion, 
in the curious but untrustworthy work of Garcilasso de la Vega, 
who was descended, by his mother’s side, from the royal line 
of the Incas. The picture of the prosperity and high civiliza- 
tion of the old monarchy drawn by this credulous and partial 
writer is doubtless overcoloured; and though there may be 
a groundwork of truth in his history, it is impossible to accept 
his statements without reserve. But even his romancing 
is thrown into the shade by the inventions of Montesinos, 
who identifies Peru with the Ophir of Solomon, peoples it from 
Armenia, and gives a list of 101 monarchs from a period 500 
ears after the Deluge to the unhappy Atahuallpa, the victim of 
izarro. Our author sketches the political organization of the 
Incas with much minuteness. He calls it a theocratic auto- 
eracy. The system of government was highly centralized, and 
the whole population was grouped into provinces, and then nume- 
rieally subdivided into departments, each of which contained so 
many tens, hundreds, or thousands of individuals—something 
like Mr. Toulmin Smith's ideal of an Anglo-Saxon parish. The 
officials of this system were no less than a million in number. 
The whole land was tripartitely divided, one third belonging to 
the Sun, the second to the Inca, the last to the people ; and each 
man received from the State, by a kind of anticipation of modern 
socialism, enough land for the support of himself and his family. 
All taxation was in kind, every man contributing so much labour 
or the produce of his skill. The administration of justice was 
severe, and the censorship of morals very strict. A conscription 
was in force for military purposes. 

A chapter follows on the Quichuan language, which possessed, 
according to our authors, a complete declension formed by 
suffixed particles, a perfect system of pronouns and of numbers, 
and a very rich form of conjugation. Vike most of the American 
tongues, it is polysynthetic or agglutinative—that is, its changes 
are not made by inflexion, but by the addition of suffixes; and 
the verbal forms have that extraordinarily artificial precision, 
which has been called by philologists the conjugation of the 
personal object. But this language has no literature. It is true 
that the ancient Peruvians used what are called quippus, that is, 
knots made on various coloured threads, as a tin of record ; 
but, in spite of much patient and ingenious experiment, the 
deciphering of these rude symbols is quite impracticable, and 
it is even doubtful whether they were ever used except as tallies 
for purposes of numeration. We cannot follow the writer 
minutely in his notices of the scientific culture of the old Peru- 
vians. He discusses their skill in medicine, astronomy, and 
navigation. But what we most want in all this is some refe- 
rence to the author’s sources of information. For instance, he 
gives us the music of three Haravis, or elegiac songs, in different 
keys—wild and irregular strains very oddly harmonized— 
without a word of explanation as to the method by which 
these melodies, if really ancient, have been preserved. The 
authorities for the disquisition on the Peruvian religion are 
probably trustworthy, being for the most part the writings of the 
early Christian missionaries after the Spanish conquest. One of 
these, by the Jesuit, Pedro Jose de Arriaga, describes the result 
of the inquiries of a special commission in the year 1617 into the 
nature of the native idolatrous worship, with a view to its extir- 

ation. The analogy between Buddhism and Christianity in the 

ast has often been observed. And some such coincidences 
between the Christian sacraments and certain rites of the reli- 
gion of the Incas were noticed by the Spanish conquerors, who 
were inclined to attribute them to the malice prepense of the 
Evil One. The religious ceremonies, including the occasional 
sacrifice of hnman victims, the rites of sepulture, and method of 
embalming, are next noticed ; and then the state of the arts, in 
metallurgy, pottery, and architecture. As to the latter, it appears 
that timber was used but rarely, and iron never—the precious 
metals, on the other hand, were abundant. In weaving and 
dyeing, creat excellence was attained ; and Don Marisno informs 
us that the Peruvian Indians of the mountains still use bright 
and lasting dyes which they obtain from plants unknown to 
Europeans. If so, we can only say that the sooner their secret is 
borrowed from them for use in Manchester, the better. Of the 
remains of Peruvian masonry, some are quite Cyclopean ; and it 
is astonishing how such works could be wrought without the aid 
of iron tools. The arch was unknown—though our author, who 
is not at home in architecture, draws the opposite conclusion 
from data which prove our own assertion. The royal roads and 
fortificationsof the Incaswere, however,their greatest monuments. 
Humboldt describes a gigantic road traversing the Cordilleras 
for 250 geographical miles, with resting-places at intervals; and 
another causeway of solid masonry, at the elevation, by baro- 
metrical measurement, of 12,440 feet above the sea—a thousand 
feethigher than the Peak of Teneriffe. A few illustrations are given 
of architectural decoration, which strongly resemble the carvings 
described at Mitla by Mr. Mayer. But in the absence of such 
truthful drawings of architectural remains as nothing but photo- 
graphy can give, it is vain to speculate on the subject. The 
work of Messrs. Rivero and Von Tschudi will continue to have a 
solid value to all who wish to investigate the archeology of Peru. 

We have left ourselves but little space to notice Mr. Haven’s 
treatise. Its especial value is that it presents a conspectus of 
the present state of the whole inquiry into the antiquities of the 
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United States, with judicious criticisms of the various authors 
who have treated of the subject. Mr. Helps’ recent volumes are 
unfortunately not included in this summary. Mr. Haven’s openi 
chapter marshals all the suppositions by which writers haye at. 
tempted to account for the existence of men and animals in the 
Western Hemisphere. Some have imagined that those aboriginal 
peoples were spared from the Noachian deluge—others, that, as in 
the vegetable world, so in the fauna of the earth, there may have 
been more than one centre of original creation. And the tende 
of recent speculation is towards the theory that the New World 
really the older world of the two, as having been sooner prepared 
for the occupancy of man, and actually peopled at a more 
remote period. The numerous theories of the migration of 
various tribes, some of which were noticed in the earlier of 
this paper, are next succinctly detailed by Mr. Haven. But, as 
he well observes, all this ingenious speculation has left the 
subject still in its original obscurity. Quitting the interesti 
disquisitions on the whole course of archeological investigation 
in the United States, which form the bulk of the present volume. 
and which will make Mr. Haven’s work a standard book of 
reference for future students, we may hasten to the conclusion 
in which we have the condensed results of the author's own 
inquiries. We note here that he rejects the hypothesis of an 
earlier geological antiquity for the western hemisphere. He 
discredits the discovery of fossilized human skeletons in geological 
eriods, and argues that some species of colossal animals, whose 
nes have been sometimes found — with human remains, 
were contemporary with our race, and have only become extinet 
at comparatively recent periods. Next, from a consideration of 
the winds and currents of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, he 
concludes that it is not improbable that voyagers from E 
or Asia might have been driven from time to time upon the coasts 
of America. But he observes that, “however frequent foreign 
accessions may have been, they have not had power to affect 
materially the structural uniformity of speech and physical con- 
formation, and the homogeneous mental type of the original 
inhabitants.” A more extensive migration from Asia by the 
Aleutian Islands our author considers by no means improtahle, 
but yet far from being proved. Upon the whole, he thinks that 


the best philological and physiological inquiries tend to establish 


that the American oe were a distinct and peculiar race, 
though without thereby denying the primitive unity of the human 
family. The question, however, must remain ‘‘ among the enigmas 
of immemorial time.”’ Proceeding to the consideration of the actual 
antiquities discovered within the borders of the United States, to 
which his researches are principally confined—such as enclosures 
and tumuli, and the contents of the latter—Mr. Haven denies 
that they exhibit evidence of any much higher civilization than 
was to be found among the aboriginal Indians before that 
mysterious decay of their tribes which seems to have preceded 
by some few centuries the arrival of Columbus. This temperate 
and well-weighed essay is worthy of the very highest commen- 
dation, Mr, Haven has approached the subject in almost a 
judicial spirit, and we are disposed to adopt his conclusions 
a. pene . We borrow his final paragraph as a specimen of his 
tyle and manner :— 

We desire to stop where evidence ceases; and offer no speculations as to 
the direction from which the authors of the vestiges of antiquity in the United 
States entered the country, or from which their arts were derived. The 
deductions from scientific investigations, philological and physiological, tend 
to prove that the American races are of great antiquity. Their religious doe- 
trines, their superstitions, both in their nature and their modes of practice, 
and their arts, accord with those of the most primitive age of mankind. 
With all their characteristics, affinities are found in the early condition of 
Asiatic races ; and a channel of communication is pointed out dovath which 
they might have poured into this continent, before the existing institutions 
and national divisions of the parent country were developed. Fortuitous 
arrivals, too inconsiderable in numbers and influence to leave decided im 
sions, may at intervals have taken place from other lands; and geographi 
facts and atmospherical phenomena may serve to explain why the New World 
remained so long a sealed book to the cultivated nations of Europe, or was 
only known through the vague intimations and rumours alluded to in history, 
such as the chances of the sea, and indefinite reports from barbarous regions 
and peoples would be likely to bring to their ears. 


ROBERT EMMETT#* 


jy little volume is an interesting and well-written summary 
of avery, pathetic story, the outline of which is probably 
well enough known to most of our readers. It is, however, put 
into a shape and accompained by reflections which will, we 
have no doubt, interest them once more in its repetition. 
Francis Robert Emmett was born at Dublin, in 1780, and was 
the youngest of three brothers, each of whom was in his own 
way distinguished. Temple Emmett, the eldest, was at the 
Irish bar, and died after practising there for seven years with 
considerable distinction. Thomas Addis Emmett, ibe a bar- 
rister, took a very conspicuous part in public affairs. In 

he was so much mixed up with: the cglien of 1798 that he 
narrowly escaped with his life, and owed his safety to a long im- 
prisonment, which was succeeded by exile to the United States, 
where he passed the rest of his days. He practised at the 
bar of New York, and rose to great distinction there. Robert 
Emmett grew up in an atmosphere in which it was impossi 
that he should not conceive the most violent enmity against 
English Government, and from a very early age his extra- 
ordinary eloquence and his extreme opinions attracted their 


* Robert Emmett, Paris, 1858. 
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attention and excited their suspicions. He was the most con- | organized internecine civil war between Catholics and Protestants. 

ieuous member of the famous Historical Society at Trinity | As the event showed, he was grossly mistaken as to the character 

liege, Dublin, which possessed a degree of political importance | of the people with whom he had to do. He had hoped to be 
which we can hardly conceive any schoolboy debating society— | the leader of a body of heroic patriots—he found himself at the 
and it was very little more—to be invested with. It is said that | head of a cowardly and ferocious mob, by whose excesses he 
the Government attached so much importance to the proceedings | was so disgusted that he threw up the whole undertaking on the 
of this body that it actually deputed a man of some standing | first check which it received. Indeed it is perfectly clear, from 
and eminence as a barrister to go to one of its meetings for | the whole story, that if his enterprise was not utterly wild and 
the express purpose of confuting certain republican theories advo- | desperate, he was a very fainthearted person. There is also 
eated by Emmett. Whatever his political influence over his | something very puerile in the weakness with which he threw 
college associates may have been, it was brought to an abrupt | away his life to gratify his personal feelings. A man in his 
close in 1798 by his expulsion for refusing to take a species of | position ought to have felt that he had no right to such an indul- 
test oath of fidelity to the Government, which the college gence. It may be said that all this only amounts to a charge of 
authorities tried to impose on the students. He was imme- | imprudence and want of experience. Possibly this is true; but 
diately introduced to a wider and more serious scene. Under | there are situations in which imprudence and ignorant presump- 
the pretence of finishing his education by travelling, he paid | tion are crimes, and crimes of no light complexion. ere are 
several visits to the Continent, and had a good many communi- | cases in which, as the phrase is, resistance to a Government 
cations with Bonaparte, then First Consul, w om he supplied with becomes a mere question of prudence, but it is not the less a 
memoirs on the possibility of organizing an invasion of Ireland. | question of vast importance. It is a question which men decide 

These intrigues continued, with more or less activity, until the | at their peril; and if they decide it wrongly, they are justly 


ear 1803, when, upon the outbreak of the second war between | looked upon as amongst the most guilty of a 


riminals. ere 


rance and England, and the attempt of Napoleon to invade this | failure may not be conclusive evidence of the folly of the original 
country, he went over to Dublin to organize a revolt which was | plan; but if Emmett’s plan had succeeded, its madness would 
originally intended to have been seconded by the landing of a ve been still more apparent than it is now. 
French army on the south coast of England. His intention was The view which the volume before us takes of England, and 


to surprise Dublin Castle, to induce the peasantry from various 
counties in the neighbourhood to march into the town, and finally 
to call together such of the members of the old Irish Parliament 
as were opposed to the policy of the Union, erect them into a 
Provisional Government, and proclaim the ane of Tre- 
land. He organized his plan with very remarkable secrecy. Up 
tothe very day when he made his attempt, the Lord-Lieutenant 


of the sources of our greatness, is, we think, as unjust as it is 
unfortunately common on the Continent. No one who really 
knows what Englishmen are would ever think of describing 
them as a cold, selfish, calculating race, who succeed by the 
absence of all the faults which accompany a generous temper. 
The shallowness of this opinion, and the mode in which it arose, 
are equally obvious. In that sort of melodramatic hastiness 


was profoundly ignorant of his intentions. On the afternoon of | which characterizes so much French speculation, our censors 


the 23rd July, he suddenly placarded the walls of Dublin with 
an address to the inhabitants, calling upon them to join him 
in his attack on the Government, and at the head of about 
eighty men attempted to capture the Castle. A considerable 
mob collected in other parts of the town, and whilst Emmett’s 
followers were assailed and repulsed in the attempt to accomplish 
their principal object by a small body —— part of the insur- 

ts fell in with the carriage of Lord Kilwarden, and murdered 

im in the street, and before the eyes of his daughter. Emmett, 
says his biographer, was overpowered with horror and disgust at 
the perpetration of so heinous acrime, and, shortly after it was 
consummated, left Dublin, though not before he had been 

d ina sharp but unsuccessful skirmish with the troops, 
who in the course of two hours completely suppressed the revolt. 
Emmett retired to the Wicklow hills, where he found a consider- 
able number of persons in arms ready to march upon Dublin. 
‘With some difficulty he persuaded them to disperse, and ho 
for better times; but he persisted in revisiting the capital, in 
order to take leave of Miss Curran, to whom he had been for 
some time engaged, without her father’s knowledge. He was 
discovered there, and was shortly afterwards condemned and 
executed. His trial was sunianinaliie for the well-known speech 
which he made in arrest of judgment, and which competent 
j declared to be one of the most eloquent ever heard in an 

ish Court of law. It is certainly pathetic; but it is not 
very easy to see how it was appropriate to the circumstances 
of the ease. It only amounts to a passionate assertion that he 
was right and the law wrong, which, even if it had been true, 
Was not to the point. 

The romantic circumstances of Emmett's career, and the 
undoubted courage and self-devotion which signalized his whole 
life, have surrounded his name with a sort of halo, of which his 
begepher does his utmost to enhance the splendour. Emmett, 
in his opinion, is one of those persons whom every one is bound 
to reverence who acknowledges any higher standard of merit 

mere success. England—such is the inuendo—stands to 
Treland in the same relation in which Louis Napoleon stands to 
French liberty. We have, it is asserted, a clearer view of our 
own interest, and greater perseverance ; but, on the other hand, 
less conscience and less mind than those on whose ruin our pros- 
ity is founded. The world is so constructed that the cold, 

» unromantic temper which has no illusions, and which is 
never deterred from the pursuit of its own ends, is more than a 
match in most of the careers of life for sensibility, intellect, and 
genius. Such is the moral drawn from Emmett’s history; and 
it is ingeniously enough contrived to comfort the partisans of 
French liberty for their defeat, and to give vent to a sort of sore- 
hess at the contrast afforded by England, which we are sorry to 
be obliged to admit is a common fee ing amongst a large class of 
chmen. We fully agree that mere success is often nothing 
more than that prosperity of the wicked which has been the 
t mage of life since David wrote the Psalms; but, on 
other hand, continual failure is certainly strong evidence 

of some great fault. It may be susceptible of explanation, 
but it unfortunately P thas 4 it. It appears to us that 
Emmett’s career was one great fault, redeemed no doubt 
certain splendid qualities, but founded upon wrong prin- 
and carried out by bad means. He never seems to 

oe felt that it is a tremendous responsibility, only to 

] {nstified by the most extreme necessity, to attack an esta- 

Government, and to plunge a nation into civil war. It 


personify England, and proceed to talk of “her” selfishness, 
“her” imtense pursuit of self-interest, and so forth, without 
perceiving that, if a great mass of men show a power of pursuing 
a common object with indefatigable enerey and perseverance, 
it is simply absurd to call them selfish. Patriotism and 
selfishness are utterly inconsistent. The fact is that English- 
men have more, and not less, than other nations of that gene- 
rous warmth and force of feeling which is the basis of all 
strong characters, and which our Continental critics deny to 
us. The difference lies in the use which we make of it. 
On the Continent it is by no means an uncommon thi 
(especially in France) to draw a deep line between the idea 
which delights youth and the realities which occupy middle 
age. After the illusions of the one period are dispelled, the other 
is cold indeed. This is not our practice here. e do not make 
all our gunpowder into fireworks, and we have some contempt 
for those who do. ‘‘ Woe unto thee, O land, when thy princes 
are children!” The poetry of a man’s character must be weak 
indeed, if it does not grow with his growth and strengthen with his 
strength. It should display itself, not in boyish amusements, but 
in the grave affairs of life. Our romance comes out, not in 
childish revolts, gaudy sentiments, and a literature of despair—it 
must be looked for in the history of England; and it will be 
found, by those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, in the 
existence of the test Empire, the strongest institutions, and 
the most splendid list of daring achievements that any nation in 
the world can show. Cold-hearted, calculating selfishness would 
have found it no easy thing to storm Delhi and to relieve 
Lucknow—to discover the North-West Passage, and to explore 
the African Continent—to say nothing of founding the British 
Empire, and peopling North America. 


SCOTT ON SECULAR GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.* 


M®. SCOTT has earned the right to speak boldly and authori- 
tatively as to the capabilities and prospects of the revived 
Gothic architecture among us. He is not only, in age and 
standing, one of the senior members of his profession—so that 
several of the rising architects of the day may be reckoned 
among his pupils—but the extensiveness of his practice, and the 
admitted ability of his works, have most deservedly secured his 
election as a sy pry eee of his school as an architectural 
Associate of the Royal Academy. He is also favourably known 
as a writer, speaker, and lecturer on subjects connected with the 
Gothic Renaissance. With uniform good temper and very con- 
siderable skill, he has borne an active part in the somewhat 
bitter controversy that has raged, both in the profession and 
among unprofessional critics, as to the relative merits of Pointed 
and Ciassical Architecture, and as to the conditions and charac- 
teristics of the “new style” that is desiderated by both parties 
alike. His volume on the adaptation of Gothic architecture to 
the secular wants of the future will therefore probably receive, 
as Fron deserves to do, a respectful audience both from friends 
and foes. 

Though somewhat diffuse in style, and occasionally perhaps 
rather too familiar and colloquial in expression, this work is so 
agreeably written, and with such evident heartiness and sincerity 
of purpose, that it almost disarms formal criticism, and may be 
recommended to general readers in pursuit of amusement, as 


* Remarks on Secular and Domestic Architecture, Present and Future. 


never seems to have occurred to him to inquire whether, if Irish 
idence were possible, it would not be a mere state of 


By George Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., Author of “A Plea for the Faithful 
Restoration of Ancient Churches,” London: Murray. 1857. 
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well as to those who are ready to listen to instruction and 
serious reasoning on an important subject of the day. Indeed, 
Mr. Scott often diverges from the more immediate matter in 
hand into very pertinent discussions on social questions—such as 
the debasing and immoral consequences of overcrowding the 
cottages of the poor—which cannot be read without profit by 
any who have the interests of their fellow-creatures at heart, or 
who wish to estimate rightly their own duties, whether as lords 
of the soil, or owners of house property, or only as ordinary 
members of the body politic. But it is in its wsthetical aspect 
that the book claims our more particular attention. 

Any one who has considered the architectural progress of the 
last twenty years, must know that the mistress-art has experienced 
during that period a most remarkable revival. It is not merely 
that there has been an improvement in practice, but there has 


been a a investigation into the first principles of the | 


science. And the benefit of this searching study has not been 


wholly confined to one school or to one style. The reign of | 


“compo” is well-nigh over in Classical as well as Gothic archi- 
tecture. St. George’s Hall at Liverpool is a noble and truthful 


lished granite have deposed scagliola or cement in the dignified 
Facade of the Carlton Club. But it is in the revival of the Pointed 
styles that, by universal consent, the greatest progress has been 
made. From a debasement to which the lowest decline of the 
Classical traditions searcely affords a parallel, to the present pitch 
of triumphant success, the improvement of @othic architecture 
has been a steady and rapid march. The style already monopo- 
lizes the ecclesiastical and semi-ecclesiastical building of the 
country ; and this very circumstance has been sometimes used 
by its opponents as an argument against its employment for any 
merely secular uses. But in proportion as our Pointed architects 
feel that they have mastered the essential principles of their 
style, they naturally take a more aggressive attitude, and claim 
for it a universal dominion. They no longer confine themselves 
to & priori arguments as to the suitableness of Gothic for a 
northern climate, or as to its hold upon our affections and asso- 
eiations as being an indigenous and a Christian form of art. 
They assert that its capabilities are equal to all the wants of our 
advanced civilization, and undertake to adapt its resources to all 
the requirements of our present social state. And more than 
this, when they are met by the cry that what the age wants is 
neither Gothic nor Classic, but an entirely new architecture that 
shall represent and embody as it were our own peculiar standing- 

oint in the world’s history, they reply that such a style of the 
Future can be successfully developed from no other germ than 
that of the revived Pointed of our day, assimilating to itself in 
its further growth all that may be gathered, by an eelectic pro- 
cess, from the architecture of other ages and other climes. 

It is at this point of the controversy that Mr. Scott steps 
forward in the volume before us; and those who desire to see 
how his school of professional architects address themselves to 
the problem of constructing an appropriate architecture for the 
England of the nineteenth century, must consult his admirable 
pages. The following summary condenses, in his own words, the 
main positions he sets himself to prove :— 


I want to call attention to the meanness of our vernacular archi- 
tecture, and to the very partial success which has hitherto attended the 
attempts at its improvement; I want to point out the absurdity of the theory 
that one style is suited to churches and another to houses, po | of the conse- 
quent divorce between ecclesiastical and secular architecture ; to press upon 
architects who are engaged in the Gothic revival, the paramount duty of ren- 
dering it consistent by perfecting it, and that on a systematic principle, in its 
domestic and secular branches ; and, finally, to show to the public that we 
aim not at a dead antiquarian revival, but at developing, upon the basis of 
the indigenous architecture of our own country, a style which will he pre- 
eminently that of our own age, and will naturally, readily, and with right 


fit them for the somewhat difficult task of moulding it properly 
to all its possible applications. We are next led to consider the 
respective peculiarities and requirements of buildings in the 
country and in towns—the latter embracing public edifices ang 
those devoted to commerce, such as railways, factories, and w 
houses. A chapter follows on Restorations, in which the authgp 
seeks to apply to existing secular buildings the same cautious 
respect for the art of past ages which he so Properly pleaded 
for, in a former volume, in behalf of churches. hen he dig. 
cusses, with a view to some popular objections against the 
‘‘veality” of Gothie architecture, the boundaries of truth and 
falsehood in building and decoration, concluding with some 
remarks on the lessons to be derived from the medieval remains 
of Italy, and with a chapter, full of courage and hopefulness, on 
the Architecture of the Future. . 

It is impossible to read these pages without being convineed 
that their writer has indeed ped and made his own the prin. 
ciples, whatever —' be, of Gothie design. He has become 
imbued with them. It is no longer a foreign language to him, 


' but, like his own speech, one in which he is thoroughly at home, 
building, Mr. Scott himself being the judge; and columns of | 


And it is equally apparent that Mr. Scott and his fellows haye 


already made no smal! advance in developing and extending the 
style they use. They no longer walk with crutches, or gui 
_ themselves slavishly by precedent. They are ready and willi 


to borrow from every quarter, to fuse the characteristics of 
varieties into a progressive whole, to adapt their art to every 
ible difference of cireumstance and requirement. And 
although this boldness and freedom may sometimes perhaps run 
into extravagance, it will be acknowledged by most thoughtfal 
and unprejudiced observers that the vitality of artistic power 


/and the earnest moral conviction that are necessary for the 


| 


good will and heartiness, meet all its requirements, and embrace all its arts, | 


improvements and inventions, 


Beginning with a forcible description of the meanness, squalor, 
and vile ugliness of modern housebuilding, as exhibited more 
especially in the suburbs and outskirts of the metropolis and 
our large towns, Mr. Scott contrasts with this picture the 
modest, substantial, beautiful, and picturesque domestic archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages; and he argues that, as our religious 
styles have been successfully reformed by the patient study of 
Gothic principles, so the time has come for our civil architecture 
to be regenerated by the like process. ‘To this end he warns his 
professional brethren against what he calls architectural mas- 

uerading, and lays down the principle that only one style—viz., 
the Middle-Pointed—must be practised, and the golden rule that 
architeeture must be modified to meet the uses of buildings, 
instead of practical convenience being sacrificed to artistic con- 
siderations. He then proceeds to give some tentative remarks 
on the allowable or advisable treatment, in domestic design, of 
sundry architectural details, external and internal, such as 
windows, doorways, roofs, chimneys, woodwork, ceilings, grates, 
staircases, floors, coloured decorations, and painted glass. Into 
these questions we cannot follow him—suflice it to say, that he 
argues for the greatest freedom of action within the limits of the 
style. We may use sashes or casements, round arches, pointed 
arches, or lintels, high roofs or low roofs, according to local cir- 
cumstances or individual tastes. His thesis is, that the Gothic 
fe can tolerate nearly all varieties of treatment, and employ 
all varieties of material, without losing its essential character ; 
and he claims, on the part of our more successful architects, such 
a thorough mastery by this time of the genius of the style as to 


elaboration of a new style, or a new modification of old styles, 
will be found rather among the Gothic architeets of our day than 
in the ranks of those who follow the old traditions of Vitruving 
and Palladio. Take as an example the competition-drawings last 
year for the Government - How few of the Classics) 
designs on that occasion showed vigour or promise! And how 
tame and timid were the few a that were attempted 
in the manner of the Cinque-cento Renaissance, or after the 

of the Tuileries and the Hotel de Ville at Paris! On the 
hand, one of the charges brought against the Gothic competitors 
in Westminster Hall was that their designs were not—as 
were assumed to pretend to be—strict revivals of the old Engli 
domestic architecture. It was said that they were like 

ever seen before—that they showed an incongruous mixture 
national types with an undue influence of the medieval Gothic 


in the award of the judges, the —— i novelty 
e life and spi 


nents, and invites controversy and anne: It will sarprise 
some of those who have not followed t 


proper circumstances, in combination with the pointed or seg- 
mental forms—for a system of ornamentation ‘ independent of 
that of previously existing styles,” and modelled solely on natural 
forms—(a reference to nature being the distinguishing charae- 
teristic of his suggested coaeiam eee for a thorough reform 
of coloured decoration and all subsidiary arts. Nor does he 
despair of something like a unity of result being worked out 
by such architects of the rival school as shall commit themselves 
to a course of judicious progress and development. There 1, 
we think, much practical wisdom in the following extract :— 
Lastly, it may be asked, what influence do we expect that the present 
so-called Classic styles will exercise upon the result we are i tis 
the work of three centuries to be unfelt in the future developments, and its 
monuments to remain among us in a state of isolation, exercising 0 | 
ence upon future art? It would, I am convinced, be as unphilosophieal t0 
wish, as it would be unreasonable to expect this. The actual course of er 
may probably be something of this kind. The two great schools of arch 
tecture (known, unreasonably enough, by the names of Classic and Gothic) 
will probably run on for many years collaterally. In each there will be * 
servile and a developing party, and in each the latter will be ever gaining 
the ascendancy. As the developing parties in the Classic school i 
they will probably be ever striving to perfect the arcuated element 2 the 
architecture ; they will also see that the perpetuation, ad infinitum, oe 
details used in ancient Rome is, on the very face of it, absurd, and will thar 
stitute ornaments founded upon nature for the worn-out enrichments of ~| 
school, This, with the introduetion of new materials and inventions, 
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; ring which we also aim at, will ually assimilate 
our own, till at length (as I fully believe) they wil 
unite in a style infinitely more than Classic. 

There are, however, some practical obstacles to the extensive 
use of Pointed architecture for domestic purposes, of which Mr. 
Scott can scarcely be unaware, but which he has not noticed in 
this essay. Few persons have built, or lived in, a modern Gothic 
house, who have not had reason to complain of the comparative 
expensiveness of the style or of its numerous discomforts. We 
should have liked to see some explanations on these points. 
Whether it be that more materials are used, or that artisans take a 
longer time in working unfamiliar mouldings and details, or that 
contractors reap an undue advantage from the exceptional nature 
of the work, the fact remains that one has to pay excessively for 
building in this style. And if the internal fittings are to be 
carried out consistently—in grates, and bell-handles, and locks, 
and the like details—the cost becomes most serious. This of 
course may be remedied, to some extent, in proportion as Pointed 
architecture becomes more common; and we have heard that 
some architects have attempted to meet the difliculty by employ- 
ing in all their works the same builder, whose masons and joiners 
“have become accustomed to the minutia of the style. But it is 
an important subject, and would well have deserved discussion at 
Mr. Scott’s hands. We have less reason to complain of his not 
touching on the other matter—the frequent discomforts of a 
Gothic house—because he may, for all we know, have avoided 
these faults in his own buildings, and he might say that the style 
is not answerable for the absurdities of those who use it amiss. 
But it must not be forgotten that our Gothic architects have had 
no small experience in one class of dwelling houses—we mean in 

mages and school-residences. And we have a right to 
pee of them, by this time, something better than we generally 
find in such buildings. How often do picturesque exteriors 
mask mean and inconvenient internal arrangements! And small 
dark rooms, narrow winding stairs, borrowed lights for the 
passages, latticed windows that exclude neither wind nor rain, 
and many other architectural solecisms, are pretty sure to be 
found in the high-roofed, deep-buttressed, lozenge-paned, and 
ee oe vicarages that now abound in our rural districts. 
tis one of Mr. Scott’s chief arguments that the Pointed style is 
as suitable for the cottage and small villa as for the mansion and 
palace. We may fairly look to him and his brotherhood for 
roving this practically in the large class of buildings we 
a mentioned, which are already, as a rule, designed in a semi- 
ecclesiastical style. And, whatever excuse may be made for 
t failures, there will be nothing to be pleaded for future 
ata of this kind after the bold claims now put forward by 
Mr. Scott in behalf of the universal fitness and applicability of 
the Gothic style. 


HOWEL’S LETTERS* 


Te doctrine that history must be written from contemporary 
sources alone, and that these are sufficient in themselves, has 
become acommonplace. In spite of its plausibility, it is about 
as true as most other commonplaces. If the chronicler was a 
blockhead or uncritical, his daily notice of facts will be just as 
accurate as the more modern gossip of “Our Own Corre- 
spondent,” though infinitely less amusing. If the Parliament was 
subservient, its preambles will only be Ministerial apologies 
for its statutes. If the letter-writer be a great man, but not 
& mechanic in words, he will probably express the ideas which 
he is impressing on the time in a phraseology which is not his 
own, and which does not cee | his character—the statesman 
will write like a Puritan, or the German king like a French ency- 
clopedist. On the other hand, a captive queen, by double right 
as & poet and a woman, may appear sentimental and injured 
where she is only false. all these cases, the historian must 
have read the times before he can study the men. But there is 
one class of writers who are invaluable—men of second-rate 
powers, who took their tone altogether from the world about 
men who thought themselves of first-rate powers, and 
therefore intruded themselves into great subjects, or fastened 
Upon great characters—men with quick powers of observation, 
vivaciously fond of adventure and society, garrulous upon 
paper from the wish to find audience with posterity, and fairly 
accurate from the habit of often writing. In the highest order of 
men of this class stand Boswell and Pepys, whose works do not 
need to be named or to be praised. Less methodical and with 
unbroken personal interest, but otherwise scarcely less valu- 
: le for the li $1: throw upon the times, are the letters of 
aeea Howel. A hundred ro ago, they had reached an 
eventh edition—since then, their circulation has consisted in 
passing between bookstalls and the shelves of a few collectors. 


_ Howel was the son of a Welsh gentleman, and boasts occa- 
y of the kings whom he numbers among his ancestry. But 

¢ royal fortunes of the house had been so far reduced that in 
1913, when he left Oxford, he was glad to begin life as steward 
in 4 glass-house. From this he was promoted, five years after- 
wie toa travelling commission, that he might collect workmen 
end materials for a new company, which was to employ coal 
instead of wood in its glass-furnaces. Holland, France, Bpain, 


* Epistole Hoeli Famili i ivi 
us gt amiliar Letters, Domestic and Forren, divided 
5 to: 
four Boo ) = istorical, Political, Philosophicall, upon emergent 


owel, ., one of the Clerks of his late Majesties 
most Honourable Privy 1678, 


and Italy, were successively visited on this expedition. A second 
short excursion was made in company with a pupil, Lord Altham’s 
son. Howel had now earned a general reputation as a practical 
man, and was employed in 1622 by the Turkey Company to 
obtain compensation from the Court of Spain for a ship unjustly 
confiscated and sold by the Viceroy of Sardinia. The negotiation 
was hindered by the sudden arrival of Prince Charles and 
Buckingham in chivalrous quest of a queen, as the Prince was 
unwilling to let his presence appear a ground for soliciti 
favours from Ministers. The rupture of the match ruin 
the Company’s hopes, Olivarez saying that they should have 
justice when the Spaniards had it in England ; and Howel esti- 
mates his own loss of commission at 3000. We find him next 
secretary to Lord Scrope, and member for Richmond in the 
Parliament of 1627. Other employments and the favour of Straf- 
ford led him ually to his highest dignity, the post of Clerk 
of the Council; but after scarcely two years’ enjoyment of it, 
he was seized in 1643 by a warrant from the Parliament, and com- 
mitted to the Fleet. Wood always insinuates that his loyalty 
was the cause of a long confinement, but there have not been 
wanting enemies who ascribed it to his debts. Certainly, when 
he recovered his liberty, apparently about 1649, the care with 
which he omits all mention of his place of residence and disguises 
dates, seems to show that his fortunes were not prosperous; and 
Duck-lane and Thames-street, which he incidentally mentions, 
were never fashionable resorts. But he occupied his leisure, in 
prison and out of it, as a busy pamphleteer; and as politicians 
are sometimes more grateful than posterity, these productions, 
which the world has forgotten, obtained for their author at the 
Restoration the post of Historiographer Royal. He died not 
long afterwards, in 1666. The letters 4 which he is now remem- 
bered appeared first in 1641, and were largely added to in subse- 
quent editions. Their success no doubt was partly owing to the 
ere ae | of persons addressed, among whom Lords Strafford, 
erbert of Cherbury, and Bristol, Archbishop Usher, Ben 
Jonson, and Sir Kenelm Digby, figure. Moreover, novelty must 
be allowed for, as private correspondence was not then a secret 
de comedie, witty, learned, or sentimental, with a view to after 
publication. Still the lively writing and cheerful egotism of the 
author, whose style is always best when it is least laboured, 
furnish " doubt the chief reasons why the book was so often 
reprinted. 
he letters written from abroad are perhaps the most inte- 
resting part of Howel’s correspondence. The first place that he 
visited was Amsterdam, where the greatness and growth of the 
city impressed him forcibly. Its great es superiority over 
the London of that time is well shown by the fact that commerce 
had become a steady profession, not an adventure :—‘‘ The wealth 
doth diffuse itself here in a strange kind of equality, not one of 
the burghers being exceeding rich or exceeding poor; insomuch 
that I believe our four-and-twenty aldermen may buy a hundred 
of the richest men in Amsterdam.” The city police was well 
administered :—“ It is a rare thing to meet with a beggar here; 
for besides the strictness of their laws against mendicants, they 
have hospitals of all sort for young and old, both for the relief 
of the one and the employment of the other.” But Howel had 
a secret distaste for the great religious liberty allowed :—* I 
believe, in this street where I lodge, there be well near as many 
religions as there be houses.” Trade was even then a rival influ- 
ence to Sabbatarianism :—‘ The dog and rag market is hard by, 
where every Sunday morning there is a kind of public mart for 
those commodities, notwithstanding their precise observance of 
the Sabbath.” Leyden University, from its want of colleges, 
appeared mean and petty in comparison with Oxford. The next 
stage was France. Paris is described as “the epitome of this 
huge populous kingdom and rendezvous of all foreigners.” The 
buildings are praised as handsome, and the streets abused for 
their bad drainage, so that ‘the plague is always in some corner 
or other of this vast city.” Other notices read like a 
from modern history. ‘The Louvre,” it is mentioned, “ will 
easily lodge 3000 men, which some told me was the end for which 
the late King made it so big, that lying at the fag-end of this 
great mutinous city, if she perchance should rise, the King might 
— out of the Louvre so many thousand men unawares into the 
eart of her.” The police is spoken of as very defective. ‘‘ There's 
never a night passeth but some robbing or murder is com- 
mitted in this town, so that it is not safe to go late anywhere, 
specially about the Pont Neuf.” One or two curious notices show 
what the fashionable commodities of Paris and England were. 
“Lhave sent you, by Vacandary, the post, the French beaver 
and tweeses you writ for: beaver hats are grown dearer of late, 
because the Jesuits have got the monopoly of them from the 
king.” On the other hand an English correspondent is asked 
“to send me a dozen pair of the best white kid-skin gloves the 
Royal Exchange can afford.” Venice, the maiden city, as she 
was then called, is the traveller's great theme of admiration. 
“Twas ravished with the high beauty of this maid, with her 


lovely countenance; I admired her magnificent buildings, her 
marvellous situation, her dainty, smooth, neat streets, where you 
may walk most days in the year in a silk stocking and satin 
slippers without soiling them; nor can the streets of Paris be so 
foul as these are fair.” Then the arsenal was “one of the wor- 
thiest things in Christendom ;” “ here they can build a complete 
galley in half a day, and mt her afloat in perfect equipage.” 
e 


nice, too, was the city of glass, and “ ’tis a rare sight to see a 


whole street, where, on the one side, there are twenty furnaces 
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together at work.” Those were already days of decline for the 
Republic ; “ yet there is no outward appearance at all of poverty, 
or any decay in this city; but she is still gay, fiourishing, and 
fresh, and flowing with all kind of bravery and delight, which 
ag Avy had at cheap rates.” 

e minute chronicle of Charles’s visit to Spain is very curious. 
“The Lady Infanta,” we learn, “is a very comely lady, rather 
of a Flemish complexion than Spanish ; fair-haired, and carrieth 
a most pure mixture of red and white in her face; she is full and 
big-lipped, which is held a beauty rather than a blemish or any 
excess in the Austrian family, it being a thing incident to most 
of that race; she goes now upon sixteen, and is of a tallness 
agreeable to those years.” Charles was enthusiastically received 
by both king and people, and began an ardent courtship :— 

Not long since, the Prince, understanding that the Infanta was used to go 
some mornings to the Casa de Campo, a summer-house the King hath t’other 
side the river, to gather May-dew, he did rise betimes, and went thither, 
taking your brother (Mr. Endymion Porter) with him: they were let into 
the house and into the garden, but the Infanta was in the orchard, and there 
being a high partition-wall between, and the door doubly bolted, the Prince 
got on the top of the wall, and sprung down a great height, and so made 
towards her; but she spying him first of all the rest, gave a shrick and ran 
back. The old Marquis that was then her guardian came towards the Prince, 
and fell on his knees, conjuring his Highness to retire, in regard he hazarded 
his head if he admitted any to her company; so the door was opened, and he 
came out under the wall over which he had got in. I have seen him watch 
a long hour together, in a close coach in the open street, to see her as she 
went abroad, 

Spanish procrastination and bi were not a little to blame 
for the breaking off of this match. The Junta evidently intended 
to obtain religious concessions, and to make none. The Anglican 
clergymen, who had “ brought hither some of our best Church- 
plate and vestments,” in the hope of bringing the Spaniards “ to 
a better opinion of us” by the performance of the Church 
Liturgy, were not even allowed an open chapel for the Prince. 
There was always an answer to come from me, and it never 
arrived. Still Charles cannot be acquitted of duplicity. In 
spite of his bragging answer, that if love brought him there, fear 
eal not drive him away, he must before his departure have 
designed the breach of promise which he soon consummated. 
He left proxies for the marriage in Lord Bristol’s hands. It was 
looked upon as a settled thing in Spain. ‘The Lady Infanta 
hath caused a mass to be sung every day for his good voyage. . . . 
Since our Prince his departure hence the Lady Infanta studieth 
English apace; we account her as it were our Princess now, and 
as we give so she takes that title.” The sequel is well known. 
The dispensation at last arrived; and four days before the 
espousals were to be celebrated, Lord Bristol received a prohibi- 
tion to deliver the proxy. 

The letters written in England are full of anecdote, but it is 
often rather apropos to the subjects of the time than about the 
men. Some curious facts may indeed be gleaned. ‘The king” 
of Howel’s acquaintance can hardly have been any other than 
James I., who, ‘ being crossed in his game, would, amongst his 
oaths, fall on the ground, and bite the very earth in the rough 
of his passion.” Some curious = hecies of coming disaster, that 
were drifting about like straws before the wind some time before 
the civil wars broke out, deserve a passing notice. One in verse, 
too long to be quoted, is from a libellous poem called “ Balaam’s 
Ass,” for which the author was drawn and quartered. Another, 
unhappily, is true for all time to nations which survive their faith 
and liberties :—‘ The churchman was, the lawyer is, the soldier 
shall be.” ee ™ descriptive of the religious state of the 
times abound. owel rather “ pitied than hated Turk or 
Infidel.” But he is not so tolerant always. “If I hate 
any, ‘tis those schismatics that puzzle the sweet peace of our 
Church, so that I could be content to see an Anabaptist go 
to hell on a Brownist’s back.” Nor does he age) of “those 
heteroclites who endeavour the eanling of the kingdom of 
Christ, in lifting it upon Belzebub’s back, by bringing in so much 
profaneness to avoid superstition.” If his account of his own 

ractice be not highly coloured, Howel was a churchman after 
the fashion of George Herbert, whose famous apology for sermons 
he almost copies. “I never prejudicate or censure any preacher, 
taking him as I find him.” His attention and devout attitudes 
in church were points on which he greatly plumed himself. “ In 
God’s holy house, with bended knee and an i confident face, 
I fix my eyes on the east part of the church and on heaven. 
When I stand at the Creed, I think upon the custom they have 
in Poland and elsewhere for gentlemen to draw their swords all 
the while, intimating thereby that they will defend it with their 
lives and blood.” Every day in the week had its special obser- 
vance. “I thank God, I have this fruit of my foreign travels, 
that I can pray unto him every day of the week in a several 
language, and upon Sunday in seven. . . . And as I pray thrice 
ever » 4 so I fast thrice every week, at least I eat but one 
meal upon Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays.” It would be 
‘curious to know how long it was fashionable for Churchmen to 
fast. Swift speaks of it as a practice in his time, and declares 
his dislike to Lent accordingly. Probably he saw the last of it. 
It is to be wished that some one of our learned Societies would 
undertake to re-publish, re-arrange, and annotate Howel’s letters. 
A writer who mixed with some of the ablest men of his day, and 
whom Richelieu invited to take service in France, must have had 
qualities that made him trustworthy. A pedantry that affects 
euphuisms and witty conceits is too rococo in the nineteenth 


century to be very offensive; and the egsy vanity that dashes at 


every subject gives the charm of novelty to every page, By 
the true interest of these letters can never be appreciated 
they cease to be what they are at present—a mass of confuse 
without order of date or thought. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOWER.* 


R, DIGBY modestly s of himsélf as “a wri 

- has tried to bear his the struggles of the = 
so little ardour for personal distinction, as to deem it a sign of 
providential care extended to himself (for which he dail feels 
immense Laypoy that he has not been generally noticed iu 
the crowd of his fellow-labourers.” Yet we believe that there 
are very many persons, without as well as within his own pj. 

ious communion, by whom the author of the Broad if 
onour and the Mores Catholici is held in high and deserved 

honour ; and, if his name be less known than that of m far 
inferior authors, the chief reason is probably to be found in the 
circumstance that, until lately, his writings were not 
to the world in the usual way, and that consequently their 
existence was discoverable only by such persons as might chang 
—— of them in conversation or to fall in with them in book. 
shops. 

or ourselves, we have long been among Mr. Digby; 
admirers; but we must confess that we have not of late year 
kept up with his productiveness. For, notwithstanding th 
great merits of the Broad Stone and the Mores—al 
they display the results of a very unusually wide 
ing, and are animated by an admirably pure and noble spirit 
there are also certain defects in them which, after a tim, 
must make themselves painfully felt. The want of intelli 
plan, the absence of argumentative power and of critical discern. 
ment, the vagueness and the sameness which pervade the whole, 
can hardly fail to tell on the reader as he goes on; and at the 
end of fifteen volumes, he will probably feel but little appeti 
for more. Such, at least, was our own case; and although, for 
certain reasons, we lately re-read the tenth volume of the 
Mores (that which relates to the monastic life, and which is 
perhaps the most delightful of the whole), we have hitherto 
shrunk from making acquaintance with the Compitum and som 
of his other productions. 

On taking up the Children’s Bower, it seems to us, however, 
that the author is somewhat changed since the time of our earlier 
acquaintance with him. He is more like other people, mor 
familiar and practical, more of a living man who Reels that he 
must belong to the nineteenth century, and that he has some. 
thing to do in it, than of old. He has learnt that, if the chivalry 
and the religion of the middle ages be gone, there is yet, even in 
these days, room for piety and charity, for generous thought 
and heroic action. Instead of dwelling among dreams of the 
past, he is content to seek out and to discover that good which 
is in homely and humble modern things. How different, for 
example, from the old lofty disdain is this genial and kindly 
description of Ramsgate :— 

That town which, from the cliffs, whose sides are yearly wasted by the 
deep, St. Augustine’s grey massive tower dominates—town of midsummer 
mirth if you will—town of children, and of those who in their cheerfulness 
resemble them, as if each thought himself again a child; but town of 
humanity, with all the virtues which that word implies—town not deserving, 
like that Italian city, the epithet superb, not proud, not ambitious, like » 
many others where arrogance and grandeur keep their vain m 
state; but only an unpretending sunny place, of simple, and, literally, of 
childlike recreation for the common inhabitants of London, aspiring, like om 
family, after nought but air and mirth, health and freedom, “gathering shells 
on summer eve,” Jadling sand, and breasting the ocean wave. 

And if it be asked how the change which we have noticed has 
en produced, the answer is—by the teaching of “ the Children's 
wer, 

The new book may be described as a Lyra Innocentium after 
Mr. Digby’s peculfar manner—a discourse on the lessons ¥ 
may be learnt from the ways of childhood and youth. It open 
with the funeral of the author’s youngest child, a boy 
years old, who is buried in the deat of “a great house, 
well-known seat of an old historic family ;” and hints are give 
that the most conspicuous among the mourners—a tall, handsot 
graceful youth, the firstborn and pride of the family—will him- 
self soon be called to follow his Tittle brother, Thus both 
beginning and the expected end cast a shadow of death over the 
whole, and it is from the two lost children that the lessons 
the Bower are mainly drawn. What dismal twaddle such a 
ject would become in the hands of a Puritan biographer, we 

now only too well, or can but too readily imagine—how 
Ebenezer'’s coughs and colds, his teething and nettle-rash 
measles, his devout resignation to physic, and his sublime supe 
riority to lollipops and marbles, would be dwelt on in a stra 
pci Fal our disgust against canting parents and bookm 
and almost against their poor little victim himself. dat 8 
King James declares, in the Fortunes of Nigel, that he 
“kenned Puritans o’ papistical principles,” so we are far yo 
supposing that similar trash to that with which we are rag 
from the “ Evangelical” side may not be found among the 
graphical literature of Mr. Digby’s own communion. But, 
ever this may be, the book now before us is of a very diffe 
tone—it is cheerful throughout, and even full of a sort of pleassn! 


* The Children’s Bower; or, What you Like. By Kenelm Henry Dighh 
: Longmans, 1858, 
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, in Mr. Digby’s opinion, the religion proper for 

one of solemnity, but of love, sim- 
ik and innocent glee; and, regarding the lives of his lost 
an as a pledge that they have posers into a better state, he 
sims at reviving their images as they really were. They are 
still Tom and Jack for him, and under these names we learn to 
know them as friends. Little Jack, “the Giant-killer’s name- 
sake,” becomes to usa familiar figure, with his frolicsome temper, 
his ever-ready shouts of laughter, his graceful little bits of slang 

+ (such as his eulogy on the dearest relations and friends as being 
“ bricks,” and his delight in a new dress as being “ spicy 
for Sundays”), his strong affections, his love for the offices of his 
Church, and his kindliness to all about him, from the French “Ma- 
mouselle”—whose letter is one of the most pleasing things in the 
book—down to the terriers “ Dan” and “ Brother Gyp,” and the 
retriever, “ Lady Fatty, duchess of Abingdon Place.” Tom is— 


gallant brother, the pride of all these young hearts, though 
te rite umblest of the eh the lover of horses pe boats, and nets 
and the gentleman, as common persons that know him say, “every 
inch of him ;” the gay songster and the skilled on the sweet silver cornet ; 
the inspirer of joy Giauae he enters. Even the chance comer, who sees 
him for the first time, is struck with what he terms the childlike innocence 
of his face and manners. Of course he belongs to the bower, notwithstanding 
his stable and horses, his dog-cart, of which he had two months’ fruition, 
and his pipe (for you see them all that way now). 


He is not bookish, like his father, but is not on that account 
the less an object of the father’s admiration. He is frank, 
hearty, liberal, and charitable—a favourite and a familiar with 

ple of every class, from great French nobles, aged generals, 
and venerable abbés, down to common soldiers and servants. 
He enters with keen enjoyment into all sorts of amusements :— 


Yet with all that assumed carelessness, levity, freedom of spirit, or what 
ight call the common air of lads like himself, there was a piety in his 

+ which ever guided him. Grave and very — people would 
sometimes, in his presence, criticise, scrutinize, analyse, blame, and ridicule 

iests. But the gay, li hthearted youth would sit, on such occasions, like a 

rean. He would only permit himself, at times, timidly, as if he was 

a right to criticise which he felt he did not possess, to remark some 
trait in a priest which he thought “particularly pleasing;” or he would 
relate, with arch humour, some trait that presented a priest in an amiable, 
humorous light, as in an instance I recollect, which is perhaps worth repeat- 
ing, from the similarity, unknown to the young narrator, that it presented to 
the description of Sir Roger de Coverley’s being surprised into a short nap in 
church. Being invited by the curé of a village in the woods, about three 
miles from St. Germain-en-Laye, to pass the Sunday with him, our Tom 
found on arriving that his own services were to be put in requisition as an 
acolyte. It happened to be a great day in the village, for an organ was to 
be “inaugurated” for the first time there. It’s true there was no one to play 
on it excepting the good curé; but he had the gift of ubiquity for the occa- 
sion, and so could officiate at the altar, and from time to time delight the 
simple jon with the unaccustomed tones of the instrument from 
the opposite end of the church. In the morning all passed off splendidly ; 
but at vespers, after dinner, the weather being very sultry, the little stranger, 
while seated at one side of the curé, slily observed that both the boy on the 
other side and the good man himself were nodding very profoundly. The 
latter, however, like Sir r, upon recovering out of his short nap, seeing 
the condition of the lad at one side, signified to him, by a sound cuff on his 
next ear, that he at least had no right to imitate his pastor. All which inci- 
dents the other related on his return, with as much loving admiration of 
his as it to interest every one in his cha- 
tacter by a graphic account of its simplicity. 

Here is another story :— 

A learned French ecclesiastic, who was employed in a vast work ing 
the saints of Beauvais, having written to inquire whether any local tradi- 
tions remained on the coast of Kent respecting the preaching of Eustache de 
Plaix in the thirteenth century, and particularly whether any such existed at 
a hamlet near Wye, where that holy man had blessed a well, Tom volun- 
teered to make the inquiry. He started alone on a velocipede, and, after a 
course of nearly twenty miles, by dint of perseverance (for the few 
ee, hardly known even by the peasants at a few miles distant) 

discovered the curious fact of there being such a well within the enclosure 
of  farm-house, called the Holy Well, and of which the water was still in 
eo request throughout the neighbourhood, as being invested with miracu- 

powers to cure di . He could not have travelled much less than 
forty miles that day, when he came home triumphant with the success of his 
Inocent expedition. 
True it is, that the “curious fact” which was wanted might 
have been found in the county histories by Harris and 
ed, or even in Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary; and if 
ent than seeing would serve poor Tom, the railwa 
would have easily conveyed him to Wye station, within a mile 
fo judge by the Ordnance Map) of the well which Abbot 
lustace is recorded by Roger Wendover to have hallowed by 
his blessing. But we honour him all the more for the readiness 
with which, instead of asking whether the expedition might not 
spared, or how it might most easily be made, he at once 
ee his velocipede, and set off for the unknown regions into 
which it never occurred to him that other discoverers might 
have penetrated before him. 
d ¢ our readers should misapprehend the nature of the book, 
© must say expressly that it 1s not a memoir of Mr. Digby's 
= but a discursive treatise in which the traits of these boys 
teed from time to time by way of example and illus- 
— There is the indescribable archaism of style with which 
readers of the Broad Stone and the Mores are familiar—here 
rahi more quaint by its contrast with the modernness of the 
ect. There is the old pectosion of quotations, combined and 
harmonized as if by what Mr. Carlyle styles, “the mosaic brain 
of old Burton :”—thus at vol. i we ted, withi 
Sir Thon ith the authorities of St. Augustine, Cesar Carta, 


the earlier times. A few of the old oracles, indeed, still occur 
a er i = and the great saint of Hippo, Gerson, Picus of 
Mirandula and Shakspeare. But the knightly romances and the 
medieval writers in general have given way to new favourites, 
some of whom are in truth rather strange companions for so devout 
a Romanist as Mr. Digby. For Palmerin and Perceforest, Amadis 
and the Mort d’ Arthur—for the Gesta Dei per Francos, Joinville, 
and Froissart—we now meet with Ruskin and Carlyle, St. Simon 
and Pepys, Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt. Frederick Schlegel 
and Gérres are succeeded by Villemain and De Tocqueville; and 
the solemn Dante of the Mores Catholici has made way for some 
late poets, whose pretty, imitative verses, for the most part, we 
poy probably never have seen but for their appearance in 
these pages. t is, however, remarkable that, with the ex 
tion of frequent quotations from Mr. Aubrey de Vere, there is 
very little mention of late Roman Catholic literature. Cardinal 
Wiseman is named once—Dr. Faber is quoted once, as “a 
great voice from the English Oratory”—and that is all. We 
cannot, therefore, but suspect that Mr. Digby, whose own con- 
version to the Roman faith dates from the earlier of George 
IV.’s reign (when such a step required far more of mental vigour 
and resolution than it now ewe has little sympathy with more 
recent converts, or with the spirit which is now dominant in his 
Church. He argues as strenuously as an old-fashioned 
Anglican might argue against the indiscriminate rage for 
teaching young women that the way of holiness for them is not 
the family but the convent (vol. i., pp. 179-182) :— 


ridiculous, cruel, u , austere, unnatural, strained, exaggerated, su 
stitious—portentous things which never came from her, but all of which in 
turn sought to disfigure her. Hear the plain truth for once—“ Her fame 
lives in the world, her shame in you.” 

He denounces all cruelties practised in the name of his religion, 
he celebrates bishops and persons in authority who showed kind- 
ness to the Protestants of France, and he would evidently turn 
from the Univers with as strong a loathing as from the Record. 
Whatever, therefore, may be our differences of opinion from 
Mr. Digby, we would rather dwell on those far more numerous 

ints in which we can agree with one from whose writings, both 
in former years and now, we have derived very much both of 
pleasure and of instruction. 


A SUMMER IN THE SAHARA* 


F asked where one would rather not spend the summer, man 
persons would certainly reply, “The Sahara;” yet M. 

Fromentin, with all the authority of experience, would say that 
they were decidedly wrong. It is always pleasant to read 
impressions of foreign countries noted down on the spot by 
an intelligent man. ae Sr not be profound or elaborate, 
but they are generally fresh and genuine. M. Fromentin’s 
book assumes a rather familiar form, as it consists of letters 
written to a friend during three summer months, the ter part 
of which time he spent at El-Aghouat, and the rest at 
Ain-Mahdy, another Arab town. e are told that there are 
two distinct populations in the Sahara. Some tribes are seden- 
tary, with abodes in towns and villages, where a constant 
supply of water invites them to settle—others belong to the 
race of conquering Arabs, and are nomade aristocrats, living in 
tents. The first are cultivators, the second shepherds. Their 
mutual contempt does not prevent their contributing to 
each other’s necessities, or sharing the oases of which they are 
the joint proprietors. In reality, immense populations are dis- 
tributed over the vast extent of the Sahara, which has been 
supposed to be inhabited by “all kinds of chimerical bein, 
except man, the most real and most numerous of all.” Our 
author was greatly amused by finding the Arabs so different 
from the ideal he had formed, and he remarks, “d’abord on 
n’apercoit que la variété des costumes ; elle séduit et fait oublier 
Yhomme.” Those whom he calls agricultural make their huts 
in solitary places—they are a suspicious race, neither liking to 
show their dwellings, speak of their affairs, nor even disclose 
their names. They ask questions, but all curiosity about them- 
selves they consider importunate. M. Fromentin was full of 
enthusiasm about his new mode of life. A bivouac under an 
Eastern sky had for him all the charm of novelty and picturesque 
beauty. Those who have known what it is to rest in the shade 
after a long day’s march, can alone qperecitte the intense 
repose and silence expressed in the following words :—*“8’jl 
arrive qu'un ramier passe au-dessus de mon téte, je vois son 
ombre glisser sur le terrain, tant ce terrain est uni; et 
jentends le bruit de ses ailes, tant le silence qui se fait 
autour de moi est d.” All his property was contained in 
two trunks wwe on the back of a dromedary. His horse 
was lying near him on the ground, ready, if he willed it, to con- 
duct him to the world’s end; while his tent afforded shade and 
shelter, and he might pitch it where he would. “Deja je la 
considére avec une émotion mélée de regrets.” 
Little variety seems to break the monotony of Arab travel 
from the time when the sun rises, calm and burning, till it 
sinks into the short tropical night. There is a severe grandeur 
in the aspect of the desert which disposes the mind to 


* A Summer in the Sahara, By Eugene Fromentin. Paris: Michel 
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gravity—an effect which, as M. Fromentin observes, many people 
consider synonymous with “ennui.” He says, “ La fixité un 
peu morne du beau temps, enfin une sorte d’impassibilité qui du 
ciel semble étre descendue dans Jes choses, et des choses avoir 
passé dans les visages.” The Saharians are passionately attached 
to their country. Its silence seems one of its subtlest 
charms—vast and desolate regions would appear to have the 
effect of bringing their inhabitants into communion and har- 
mony with Nature in its ndest forms. The French 
Government has had fortified houses built in the interior, 
called ‘ maisons de commandement,” which serve a double 
purpose, being the official residences of tributary chiefs, and 
inns for traveilers. In case of war, these houses would be used 
as places of defence, and are generally guarded by soldiers 
detached from the nearest French garrison. M. Fromentin 
and his companions made use of these accommodations on 
their way to El-Aghouat—a town which he describes as a 
blackened mass in a desert of sand. The entrance to most 
Arab towns is through peaceful cemeteries, where are ranged a 
multitude of little stones which mark the dead ; but the approach 
to El-Aghouat is through reminiscences of a bloody siege. The 
surface of the ground is strewn with blanched skeletons of 
French soldiers, ill buried for want of pickaxes to dig sufficiently 
deep. There may be seen traces where General Pelissier 
bivouacked. 

Towns in the desert are built on the simple plan of obtain- 
ing the maximum of shade. El-Aghouat is a perfect laby- 
rinth of small streets, alleys, corridors, and arcades, all arid and 
burning. It was the scene of a bloody struggle in 1844, between 
the inhabitants and a tribe supported by the French Government. 
The besieged Arabs made a des erate resistance ; scarcely a stone 
remains which is not marked - many balls; every wall has its 
history, and we are told of two thousand and some hundred 
dead bodies taken up on the following day, more than two-thirds 
being found in the town. It is “ now being slowly re- 
peopled, and is occupied by the French. The conquered tribe 
are confined to the lowest parts of the town, which was left in 
ruins. ‘To see these men,” said a French lieutenant, “ one 
would imagine them incapable of revenge ; we revenge ourselves 
at once or forget. The difference here is, that no one ever 
knows the time that rancour can last, and,” continued he, “je ne 
jurerais pas que le jour venu de régler leurs comptes, ils n’au- 
raient pas le plus grand plaisir 4 me remplir le ventre de cailloux, 
ou & m’écorcher vivant, pour faire un tambour avec ma peau.” 
The frightful deeds of violence said to have been committed by 
the French, without regard to sex, may well call for retribution, 
especially where revenge is not a crime but a creed. An eye- 
witness, a French officer, relates some very painful anecdotes 
connected with the siege. He was M. Fromentin’s chief com- 
panion and cicerone—he knew the history of every one in the 
town, and through him his friend had a familiar insight into Arab 
houses. According to the writer, the life of an Arab is ex- 
hausted in seeking shade and doing nothing; whilst an Arab 
woman is the mother, the worker, groom, servant, almost the 
domestic beast of burden. The family only unite for meals 
during the day ; in the evening the women congregate at the 
fountain, whilst the men sleep on the shady side of the streets: — 

Vers une heure, l’ombre commence & se dessiner faiblement sur le pavé; 
assis, on n’en a encore sur les pieds; debout, le soleil nous effleure encore 
la téte; il faut se coller contre la muraille et se faire étroit. La réverbéra- 
tion du sol et des murs est épouvantable; les chiens poussent de petits cris 
quand il leur arrive de passer sur ce ee métallique; toutes les boutiques ex- 
posées au soleil sont fermées: l’extrémité de la rue, vers le couchant, ondoie 
dans des flammes blanches; on sent vibrer dans l’air de faibles bruits qu’on 
prendrait pour la respiration de la terre haletante. Peu & peu, cependant, tu 
vois sortir des porches entrebaillés de grandes figures pales, mornes, vétues de 
blanc, avec l’air plutét exténué que pensif; elles arrivent les yeux clignotants, 
la téte basse, et se faisant, de l’ombre de leur voile, un abri pour tout le corps, 
sous ce soleil perpendiculaire. L’une aprés l'autre, elles se rangent au mur, 
assises ou couchées quand elles en trouvent la place. Ce sont les maris, les 
fréres, les jeunes gens, qui viennent achever leur journée. Ils l’ont commen- 
cée du cote gauche du pavé, ils la continuent du cété droit; c’est la seule 
différence qu’il y ait dans leurs habitudes entre le matin et le soir.—A deux 
heures, tous les habitants d’E]-Aghouat sont dans la rue. 

One of M. Fromentin’s friends was an old lame hunter 
of ostriches and gazelles, who related his adventures in a 
very remarkable manner. He grotesquely portrayed the 
habits of birds and animals with a vivid power of mimicry 
which is the more singular when we recollect the usual 
silent and dignified demeanour of the Arab. There is some- 
thing striking in the life of an Arab hunter. First, the lon 
marches without water; then the ambush during the day, an 
watching all night for a in the mighty solitude of the 
desert, with no companion but the blazing sun, no bed but the 
burning sand. There is a particular tribe called “ M’zabites,” 
who are the Jews of the desert, as they alone traffic and keep 
shops, the Arabs despising labour and commerce. The coarse 
fabrication of actual necessaries, such as burnouss stuffs and 
blankets, devolves on women and children. 

In the town there are dark courts common to two or three 
families. Each of them cook in one particular corner, where they 
allow their utensils to lie, with the remains of their meals, on the 
ground—bones and decayed vegetables all heaped together, black 
with flies. Light never enters, except by reflection, into these 
smoke-blackened habitations, the ceilings of which, “ lost in per- 

etual obscurity, serve as a frightful retreat to animals of all sorts.” 

e may believe that these courts are “ souillées d’ordures comme 
des cours d’étables.” There are dark holes or doors through 


which, when the eyes are accustomed to look, ma be vague, 

discerned “un vaste métier debout, & charpente bizarre ton 

rayé de fils tendus, od l’on voit courir des doigts bruns, et passer 

les dents aigués d’un outil de fer semblable a un peigne; 

es & peu, on finit par découvrir, derritre ce rideau de 
lancs, la forme un peu fantastique d’ouvriéres assises et tissant, 

et de grands yeux stupéfiés fixés sur vous.” 

Quelquefois, plusieurs femmes ran cdte & cbté 
piéce Pstotte est tendue longueur de 
vis-i-vis la les deux bouts dans l’obscurité; les femmes sont 
derriére, le dos au mur, les mains gliscant & travers la trame, ou frappant |p 
tissu pour le serrer, les pieds parmi les écheveaux de laine, leurs NOUTTiséong 
sur leurs genoux. La plus igée, assise & l’écart, carde la laine brute, en jy 
déchirant sur une large étrille de fer. De maigres petites filles, plus 
encore que leurs méres, juchées sur de hautes encoignures, filent avec uy 
tite quenouille enjolivée de plumes d’autruches et laissent, du bout de Jeurs 

oigts Jaunes, pendre jusqu’é terre le long fil quise tord et se pelotonne autog 
du fuseau; d’autres le dévident. Il y a de tout petits enfants couchés dans 
les coins, nus, avec un lambeau de laine sur la figure, afin de les préserver des 
mouches. Mais, excepté ceux-ci que leur age excuse de dormir, tout le monde 
travaille; seulement on parle peu; on voit la sueur qui perle sur ces fronts 
arides, et plus la chaleur est forte, plus les visages deviennent pales, 

M. Fromentin studied the natives in their hovels and 
He describes that very Eastern character—the flute-player and 
dancer. One, named Aouimer, performed before him, and even 
to educated French ears the music appeared admirable. The 
musician begins coldly, then increases in energy, and at last rises 
to a climax of passion unparalleled in European experience, wp. 
equalled in its expression. M. Fromentin declares he was never 
better pleased—the music and the action of the musician were in 
perfect harmony with the tranquil night and with that luxurious 
dreamy sensation of repose which steals over the inhabitants of 
an Eastern climate after suffering from the heat of the day. 
Aouimer finished the entertainment by dancing, which was 
nothing more than a burlesque of the grand and graceful panto. 
mime which the Arab women perform to perfection. His exer. 
tions caused great amusement to the spectators in the café. Itwas 
in vain that M. Fromentin braved the mice and lizards, the dirt 
and discomforts, of his abode in El-Aghouat, if his object was to 
make studies of the Arab population, for nothing could bribe or 
induce the women to sit for their portraits. Probably this is one 
reason why we see few women in pictures of Arab life. The few 
sketches he made, except by stealth, were from two or three men 
that he knew, and were taken almost by force, so strong is their 
prejudice and contempt for the profession, and objection — 
sketched. Even the children feared some snare, and concei 
the greatest horror of the artist, who admired them at a respect- 
ful distance. He says that there seem to be only women and 
young children, the intermediate age being almost unknown. He 
describes some charming little girls, with fleecy hair, scanty 
costume, wild eyes, and melancholy expression, with exquisitely 
formed hands and feet. Every one is familiar with the imposing 
Arab costume, but not with that of the women, which is equally 
picturesque and more simple :— 

Représente-toi maintenant sous cette couverture abondante en plis, mais 
légére, de grandes femmes aux formes viriles, avec des yeux cerclés de noir,le 
regard un peu louche, des cheveux nattés, qui se perdent dans le voile en ‘lots 
obscurs, en encadrant un visage miévre, flétri, de couleur neutre et qui 
ne pouvoir ni s’animer ni palir davantage ; bras nus jusqu’a l’épaule avec 
des bracelets jusqu’au coude, cercles d’argent, de corne ou de bois noir tr 
vaillé. Parfois, le haik qui s’entrouvre, laisse & nu tout un cété du corps: la 
poitrine, qu’elles portent en avant, et leurs reins fortement cambrés. Eilles 
ont la marche droite, le pas souple et faisant peu de bruit; quelque chose 
enfin de gauche et & la fois de magnifique dans les habitudes du corps quileur 
pont de prendre, accroupies, des postures de singe, et debout, des attitudes 

statue. 

M. Fromentin has evidently an artistic appreciation of form, 
colour, and atmospheric effect ; and those who read his book will 
have a clearer a of the difficulties of portraying Eastem 
scenes. Groups of Arabs are always seen in the shade, which at 
first appears dark, but when the eye is accustomed to it there is 
such intense reflection and colour that every object is clearly 
defined, and produces a very curious and beautiful effect. 

In quitting the desert, M. Fromentin observes that the ideaofa 
glass of pure cold water becomes a dreadful temptation, a night 
mare—“ je sens que la paresse m’envahit et que peu 4 peu toute ms 
cervelle se résouten vapeur.’ Drinking only increased the e 
longing for water, which became a fixed idea. ‘ Tout en mol 
se transforme en appétit sensuel, tout cdde a cette unique préoe 
cupation de se désalterer.’ Yet he bid a sorrowful adieu to 
country of thirst, which a three months’ residence had end 
to him, and the characteristics of which he enables his reader to 
realize with pleasure. 


THE THREE CHANCES.* 


it is impossible not to sympathize with the exultation with 
which the author of the Zhree Chances announces her 

covery of a new subject for a novel. The old subjects are pretty 
well exhausted. Historical novels have had their day. Jesults, 
Court intrigues, forgeries, and hair-breadth escapes are. ot 
worked out. We know by heart every conceivable variety 

saintly young lady and erring young gentleman that can figure 
in the gentle drama of drawing-room life. Even the various 
miseries which spring from personal defects have been am 

dwelt upon. Miss Yonge has portrayed the halt, and 5 


* The Three Chances.. By the Authoress of “The Fair Carew.” London: 
Smith and Elder. 1958. 
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in his charming creation of Nydia, has done 
f es the blind ; but the deaf still lack a bard, and 
the author of the Fair Carew steps forward to fill the void. 
The book before us is devoted to the miseries of a privation in 
which she thinks that much that is striking in character, and 
uch that is touching in suffering, is displayed. A peculiar cha- 
— ter is given to the work by the fact that the authoress looks 
oe n friendship with a very enthusiastic eye, and is no less warm 
favour of friendship’s most trying incident-—minute and con- 
sant letter-writing. Her two main characters are a gentleman 
who awakes one morning and finds himself stone-deaf, and alady 
who, being engaged to another man, falls in love with the afore- 
said deaf hero by reason of his touching appearance under that 
rivation, and ultimately takes poison because she cannot have 
him . and both these personages are in the habit of pouring forth 
their inmost thoughts in voluminous letters to their respective 
confidantes. The result is that the book differs from other novels 
as Indian statesmen are said to differ from other statesmen. 
‘Almost all that it has of force and power is thrown, not into the 
conversation, but into the letters of its characters. There is little 
or no sprightly dialogue, but there is page after page of corre- 
ndence. ‘The novel ceases to be a drama, and becomes a string 
of autobiographical essays. The story runs thus :—Mr. Frere, 
the deaf man, is on the point of being married when his affliction 
overtakes him. His bride-elect feels that dumb on one side is 
the necessary complement of deaf on the other, and naturally 
declines to forego the great prerogative of woman. In disgust 
at her inconstancy, Mr. Frere resolves to seclude himself 
from the world, and to shut himself up in the house of 
his attorney—the retreat to which jilting young ladies and 
thoughts of love are least likely to find their way. But 
the attorney and his family are, unknown to Mr. Frere, great 
rascals, and only harbour him in the hope of securing him 
as a husband to the lawyer’s youngest daughter. Accordingly 
this young lady is pats aml from school to effect her con- 
quest. Ske is described as being vulgar in thought and accent ; 
and Mr. Frere is the most refined of men. Nevertheless she 
succeeds by the most impudent advances in making a very effec- 
tive progress in his good graces. Just at the point when friend- 
ship ought to have warmed into love, and she was beginning to 
find a difficulty in superinducing the wished-for change, fortune 
favoured her in a manner which strikingly shows the advan- 
tages of a confidential correspondence. There was staying at the 
attorney's another lady, named Miss Palliser, who was enga ed 
to a colonel cousin of the family. This lady, who is described 
asasort of Childe Harold in petticoats, had closed a youth of 
such misery as to destroy her religious faith, by accepting, for the 
sake of an establishment, a lover for whom she avowedly did not 
care. Being a person of peculiar tastes, she employed the interval 
between her engagement and her marriage in falling desperately 
in love with the deaf Mr. Frere; and in accordance with the 
duties of friendship to which we have already alluded, she 
poured forth her feelings in a —— correspondence on the 
subject with her confidante. Un uckily, one of the letters of 
this correspondence was snatched out of her hands by Mr. Frere’s 
— dle, who scampered off with it to his master. Mr. 
rere thought it belonged to the attorney’s daughter, was 
enraptured with the proofs of love which it contained, and 
forthwith proposed. Miss Palliser took refuge in a bottle of 
prussic acid, and the attorney’s family were at the height of 
triumpk. Unfortunately, at the moment of success, Mr. Frere 
recovered his lost sense. No sooner could he hear his ensnarer’s 
voice than the delusion ceased—he broke off the match, and 
betook him to his former love. 


_ There is, no doubt, a certain sort of power shown in the de- 
lineation of many of these characters. The head of the attor- 
ney’s family, old Divett, a patriarch of ninety, grown grey in 
rascality, but honoured by all and reverently listened to as he 
deals out shrewd observations larded over with unctuous piety— 
keen, scheming, respectable family, and the coarse old-maid 
cousin, vulgar and outspoken, who never cares to veil their 
covetous plans in decorous language, but whose good-hearted- 
hess prompts her at last to shatter all their meshes—are all 
drawn, if not with sober accuracy, at least with very interesting 
vigour. The great fault of the story is that both the deaf 
man's gullibility, and the audacious perfidy of the attorney's 
family, are terribly overdrawn. Not only do these Divetts 
epeny discus in full family council, and in the presence of the 
man, the daily manceuvres by which he is to be entrapped, 

but they are made to take into their confidence a colonei-cousin, 
the soul of honour, and his affianced bride—the lady who falls in 
love with Mr. Frere’s interesting infirmity, and ends in a love- 
stricken suicide. And it does not occur to the authoress as ap 
artistic probability, that the honour of one of these characters 
and the love of the other might possibly induce them, 
a hint to the deaf man, to epoil the sport of the 
mers who were so atrociously imposing on his mis- 
une and violating their own hospitality. People who 
are plotting to impose upon a man, do not, even though 
~y re attorneys, ordinarily discuss the plan of operations 
in & full family circle after breakfast. or does the pre- 
Sence of a colonel in the army, or of the rival in the duped man’s 
ns, add any striking vraisemblance to the scene. The 

same tone of exaggeration is traceable in Miss Palliser’s 
character, ‘The of love are of course ipn all 


novel readers are bound to believe; but there is a limit to the 
credulity even of that patient class. A picture of a highly intel- 
lectual young lady, and an affianced bride, losing her stern 
habitual self-control for the first time in her hfe, from a 
month’s intercourse with a deaf man whom she had never seen 
before, overstates the whimsicality which the severest satirist 
has ever ventured to attribute to the sex. A criticism on music, 
which incidentally occurs, betrays the same ewxalté strain of 
writing. One of the tests by which Mr. Frere is first shaken 
as to the refinement of his intended bride, is the fact that she is 
fond of Ethiopian songs. Such a canon some ten years ago 
would have degraded to vulgarity half the Belgravian circles, 
self-dubbed récherchés. 

In spite of its many faults of style and failures of probability, 
the reader will find it hard to sa this story down till he has 
reached its close. It will probably not detract from the reputa- 
tion of the authoress of the Fair Carew. But that reputation 
would be better consulted if the authoress would make her 

rsonages talk, instead of writing essays to their friends; and 
if she would leave off painting her characters after the Owen 
Jones style of decoration—three bright colours and no inter- 
mediate tints. 


ESSAYS ON THE DRAMA.* 


OR some time -_ we have felt an apprehension that the 
modern habit of collecting into volumes the scattered con- 
tributions of men of letters to reviews and magazines, might be 
carried too far—that the vanity of authors might trespass too far 
on the patience of readers, or at least of critics. e have had 
among our periodical writers some half-dozen, perhaps more, 
names of historic celebrity in literature; and the essays such men 
have thrown off, quuseillg in the intervals of more definite a 
cation, cannot fail to have an interest, not only in themselves, but 
from the light they shed on the character of their authors, and 
the progress they denote in their intellectual career. But it 
should be remembered by those who are meditating the collec- 
tion of such fugitive pieces in separate publications, that the 
chief charm of periodical writing lies generally in what we may 
call its setting. Essays on the passing questions of the hour, 
politicai or social, belong to the hour, and appeal to the thoughts 


our leading reviews, and cast your eye over its articles ; you are 
thrown into the times themselves—each paper reflects a colour 
a the rest, each enhances the interest of its companions. 

ou learn to estimate the feeling of the day on politics or philo- 
sophy by observing what was its standard of taste in poetry, 
what its sense of social duties, what its views of spiritual 
enlightenment. But take —_ any caged article from this 
companionship or pti and all this illustration is lost—its 
merits must now be judged in the abstract. An old master 
has painted his chef-d’euvre for a particular altar in a par- 
ticular church, where a particular light falls upon it, and you 
strip it from the wall, and hang it in the full blaze of a 
modern exhibition room—or an architect has constructed his hall 
or tower to group with certain objects around it, and you pull 
down half a street to open up to it a vista or clear it from 
obstructions—and then you wonder perhaps that the effect is 

uite different and by no means equally satisfactory. So with 
the periodical essay. Displaced from its natural and original 
accompaniments it comes out bald in tone, poor in effect. It 
clashes, perhaps with the temper of the new times on which it 
has fallen—at least it has lost its freshness, its application, and 
the opportuneness which constituted half its value. It may still 
have indeed its use to the antiquarian, the historian, or the 
philosopher; but to the general reader at least, it will, in too 
many cases, be probably little better than dust and ashes. 

This fashion of republication commenced, it will be remem- 
bered, with certain well-known contributors to the Edinburgh 
Review. In their case it had undoubtedly a reason and a pro- 
priety. The most salient essays of the Edinburgh, particularly 
those of its earlier years, were meant to teach abstract principles 
in politics, in literature, and in social science; and as far as the 
succeeded, which was certainly to no mean extent, in placing suc. 
questions on grounds of positive and abstract truth, they still 
retain a permanent importance in English literature. The essays 
of Jeffrey on the Belles Lettres, of Horner and Brougham on 
Political Economy, of Sydney Smith on the application of common 
sense to Politics and Ethics, mark that era in our national pro- 

ess in which principles now current after half a century of 
debate were first plainly and boldly enunciated. Lord Macau- 
lay’s displays in intellectual stand upon other 
ground—their merits, transcendent in their kind as they must 
always be considered, do not rest on the admitted truth or the 
acknowledged depth of their philosophy. We do not mean it as 
a disparagement of the interest which has attached to the great 
rival of the Edinburgh when we say that the essays con- 
tributed to the Quarterly have rarely had the same claim to an 
independent existence. The interest of the Tory journal has 
generally Jain, not in the preaching of abstract truth and the 
assertion of universal principles, but in its light and 
treatment of the transient emotions of the day. Its politics have 
been ephemeral—their hue has shifted with every successive 
crisis, almost with every successive Ministry. The losing side 


* Essays on the Drama, By William Bodham Donne, 1858, 
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must live from hand to mouth ; its polemics must be temporary 
and occasional; its defence must be a system of shifts and 
skirmishings. The — of the Quarterly may be full of 
eloquence and satire, of terse argument and lucid exposition, but 
oy express for the most part the feelings of the moment only, 
and their sense and spirit evaporate when they are made to 
stand alone. No seine writers have been more effective in 
their day than Southey and Croker; yet who would think of 
reading a collective volume of their articles, in which, perhaps, 
there is not a wanes principle advanced which has not been 
belied by the deliberate judgment of a later generation. 

While, in throwing out these observations, we would call 
the attention of writers and publishers to the distinction between 
papers written for the purpose of the moment, and with the 
views of the moment, nt essays of higher aim and more lasting 
interest, we would designate the collection before us as eminently 
worthy to be preserved in a substantive shape. The papers 
which Mr. Donne has here brought together have been con- 
tributed to different periodicals—to the Quarterly, the West- 
minster, and Fraser, in the course of the last six or seven years. 
They all refer to kindred subjects. They are all, according to 
their title, Essays on the Drama, beginning with one on 
“Menander and the Athenian Comedy,” and ending with a 
review of ‘ Popular Amusements,” both ancient and modern, 
among which the drama, in some shape or other, has generally 
held a prominent place. Sound criticism on the principles of the 
art both of the dramatist and the actor has a general interest, 
independent of the feeling or fashion of the day, and Mr. Donne 
has given to his remarks a permanent value by the justness of 
his maxims, the abundance of his illustrations, the sparkling 
vivacity of hislanguage. We will not affirm that his observations 
are as thoughtful as Coleridge’s, as pungent as Hazlitt’s, as dee 
and tender as Lamb’s; but they have the charm of truth an 
freshness, and are recommended by the graces of a style which 
in these days of hasty scribbling is itself a study. 

The subjects of two of these essays have been already men- 
tioned. Among the others is a review of Mr. Dyce’s Edition of 
Beaumont and Pletcher, containing a fair and kindly estimate of 
the commentator’s labours, together with a genial criticism on 
the brother bards themselves, and a view of the drama in their 
times. Another, under the title of Plays and their Providers, 
gives an account of the present state of the drama and the dra- 
matic profession in London and the provinces, which is amusing 
now, and will be curious hereafter, coming as it does from the 
experience of one whose official post is behind the scenes. No 
age has understood so well as our own how to write for posterity— 
to throw together those unconsidered trifles of daily usage which 
will acquire an interest and value with the rust of ages. Then 
follows a light and pleasing sketch of the Songs of the Dra- 
matists, collected by Mr. Robert Bell, in which the reviewer 
shows his acquaintance with the bye-ways of English Ds 
and a true appreciation of its more retiring beauties. e will 
mention last the paper which is perhaps the most interesting of 
all—the obituary notice of Charles Kemble which appeared in 
Fraser’s Magazine. This seems to us quite a masterpiece of 
kindly yet discriminating eul It is evidently the tribute of a 
personal friend ; it is impossible to mistake in it the outpourin 
of personal regard and iration; yet the eulogy is tempered 
with so much — reserve and allowance, so handsome is the 
praise accorded to rivals in the art, so generous the conces- 
sion to their special superiority, as to satisfy, we should think, the 
partisans of all our modern protagonists. But, in truth, without 
the stimulus of personal attachment, a generous mind feels 
naturally drawn to sing the praises of the departed hero of the 
stage. It sees in him, to the last moment, the same face and 
figure which charmed it in its own early years—it recals the 
recollection of its juvenile transports—it associates him with its 
own first initiation in the mysterious of scenic illusion. “ What 
a piece of work” was the “man” who — as the hero of our 
virst tragedy! ‘“ How noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! 
in form how moving, how express and admirable! in action 
tow like an angel! in apprehension how like a God! the beauty 
of the world! the a of animals!’ The writer of this 
notice is perhaps the only contributor to the Saturday Review 
who has seen John Kemble. It was once only; and it was in 
Cato, and we were but five years old. The lion’s-head 
epaulettes of Syphax still mingle in our recollections with the 
da rk hair, and deep-set eye, and godlike bearing of the noble 
Roman. We cannot determine whether it was a trick of our 
young imagination, or whether we actually saw a stream of 
crimson worsted issuing from his wound. But we incline to the 
worsted—the more so, as in later times, though still far distant, we 
have undoubtedly seen Edmund Kean marshalled on his way as 
Macbeth by a real dagger dangling from the ceiling. But, how- 
ever this may be, our first impressions of the stage and its heroes 
must always be the last. Mr. Doune has been brought up in the 
faith of Charles Kemble, and while his judgment balances 
between him and various competitors, it is evident that he has 
ever been the real star of his affections. 

With the single exception of Garrick, Charles Kemble played well—we 
emphasize the word, because other actors whom we have seen have been ambi- 
tious of variety, and imagined they could assume diversified powers, when 
nature had denied them—the widest range of characters on record. If he had 
no equal in JBenedick, neither had he in Jaffier; if his Leon and Don Felix 
were uns , 80 also were his Edgar in Lear, and his Leonatus in Cym- 

_beline. He was the most j} and courteous of Archers, Charles Surfaces, 
Bangers, His Jack ute was the most gallant of Guardsmen; his 


Colonel Feignwell a combination of the best high and the best low 
as he successively passed through his various assumptions of the F 
Antiquary, the Stockbroker and the Quaker. In Young Mi J 


united the highest comic and ti 
and lusty ae in his scene with the 
ravoes of the “ ur ” was, for i of passion, 

by Kean’s agony and death i in Overreach. 7 — aay 

Charles Kemble’s > and merited successes were late jy 
arriving. He played through more than one period 
pitious to the bent of his genius, before the second quarter of 
the century crowned with tardy honours the most industrj 
thoughtful, and philosophic of our artists in every de 
The more concentrated character and greater physical ane 
of his elder brother overshadowed him in his early career, 
Sturm und Drang period which succeeded—the period of oy 
military triumphs—the age of amazing exploits and glowi 
anticipations—the age of vehement, undisciplined pA ss 
Byron in poetry and Kean in acting—the age of extravagance in 
dress and manners—was unfavourable to the appreciation of, 
player who gave to the study of his profession, and who required 
to give to it, as many hours as in other paths of life have gone ty 
form a statesman or a philosopher. But Charles Kemble lived on, 
and layed on, till he fell upon another generation which under. 
stood him better. Our tamer genius smells of the lamp, and ye 
take every sign of care and thoughtfulness in our instructors » 
a compliment to our taste and discrimination. "Wordsworth and 
Tennyson have succeeded to Scott and Byron; Charles Kean to 
Edmund, Charles Kemble to glorious John. These ng. | 
mostly go in cycles, and our children will probably run 
again into spasms. In the meantime, Mr. Donne’s descripti 
of the elder Kean may avail to justify to them the idolatry of 
our fathers :— 

Between the impersonations of Kean and Charles Kemble there was s 
fontal opposition, arising from the opposite nature of their a 
raments. Kean never played a part thoroughly; he disregarded unity 


wers. In the first our acts y— 
with 


sinewy and expressive gesture ; eyes that emitted tender or baleful light; 
a brow and lips that expressed vigour, intensity, and indomitable resolutwn; 
and a voice running through the entire gamut of passion, and passing 
from an exquisitely touching tenderness to the harshest dissonance of vebe- 
ment passion. Hence Kean, who was seldom happy in long sustained 
speeches, was incomparable in all striking, sudden, and impulsive 

o that ever heard, can ever forget the unutterable tenderness of fis reply 
to Desdemona, soliciting for Cassio restoration to favour—‘ Let him come 
when he will, I can deny thee nothing:” the blank comfortless despair of his 
“ Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content!” or the hot tearless agony of 
his “ Oh, emona, away, away!” Who that ever saw them can everf 
his attitude and look—the one graceful as a panther in act to spring, 
other pra J as a basilisk prepared to strike—while awaiting the close of 
Anne of Warwick’s clamorous passion of grief; or the glance of Overreach 
when Marrall turns 
mistress, Lady Fr 
judgment !” or the fascination of his dyi 
and wounded to death, his soul seem 


ainst him, or the recoil of Luke from his overweening 
; or Shylock’s yell of ane, * A Daniel come to 

eyes in Richard, when, unarmed 
yet to fight with Richmond, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 
In consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completing 
their Sets of the “Saturday Heview,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under :— 
Vol. I. cloth lettered, price 16s. 0d., or half-bound, 19s. 0d. 
20s. 6d. 23s. 6d. 


” ” ” ” 
” » 16s. Od. = 


IV. rd 16s. Od. 
Also Reading Cases, to eontain single copies, price 1s. 8d. and 1s. 6d. 


Post-office Orders to be made ble to Mr. Davip Jonzs, at the. Office,’ 
39, Strand. 


London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
And supplied by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATBEE 
TITIENS, ALBONI, GIUGLINI, VIALETTI, MATTIOLL 
IL TROVATORE. 

On Tuésday, May 4th, will be revived Verp1’s IL TROVATORE. Leonora 
Maile. ‘Trrrens; Azucena, Madame ALBonr (her appearance this season) 
Manrico, Signor Grueuryt; Ferrando, Signor Viatertr; and II Conte di 
Signor Marriott (his first appearance in England), And the new Ballet, enti 
FLEUR DES CHAMPS; the principal parts by Mdiles, Poccurn1 and ANNETT. 

On Thursday, May 6th (an EXT NIGHT), will be repeated Vexvr's Oper 
IL TROVATORE; and the new Ballet, FLEUR DES CHAMPS. 6. 

A limited number of Boxes have been reserved for the Public, price 21s. and 318. 
each. May be had at the Box-office at the Theatre. ‘ 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN— 
hat the NEW THEATRE will OPB 


Mr. GYE has the honour to announce t! 

on SATURDAY, May 15th, on which occasion will be performed MzysRBEsE 
Opera, LES HUGUENOTS. 
THEATRE- 


OYAL PRINCESS’S 


Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. KING 


Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, MUSIC HATH 
LEAR, and SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF 


Tuesday and Thursday, THE STOCK EXCHANGE; or, The Green Business 
FAUST AND MARGUERITE, and SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF, 
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PALACE.—FIFTH SEASON, 1858-59. 
(HEYSTAL, BA, COMMENCES THIS DAY (Saturday, May Ist). 
vailable to the 30th April, 1859, are now ready, PRICE ONE 

These Tickets will admit to the Palace on the following occasions, viz. :— 
The Openin, Musical and Floricultural a +A on lst May (This Day). 
The Festival of the National School Choral Socie' 

The Three Grand Flower Shows in Ma, ay, Ju J — and September (five days in all), 
The Performances of the Paris Garde Nati: 
Series of and Miscellaneous 
The Grand Displays ofthe (rhe Handel Festival Choras, Military Bands, &¢. 
e 
Ifa Association, of Mr, Henry Leslie’s Choir, and of the 


Lectures. 
| Saturday Floral Promenades and Fountain Displays. 
~ on all ordinary days. 

While thus posting the public in so liberal a spirit in the prices and privileges of 


the Season Tickets, the Directors reserve to themselves the power of as the 
of admission to hen Tickets on any Special Days, not exceeding six in number 
during the year. On any oecasions on which this may be exercised, at least seven 
days’ previous notice will be given. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—SEASON TICKETS fee 1858-69, 


ONE GUINEA; unpsr Twetvs, HALF-A-GU 
Tickets are now "ready for issue, and may be obtained at the a eailway and 
Transept entrances of the Crystal Palace ; at the Offices of the London and 
ee Railway Company, London Bridge, and Regent-circus, Piccadilly; at the 
West-end Railway Station, at aaa at the Central Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; 
va of the usual Agents to the Co pany. 
Rewlitences for Season Tickets to be by Cheque or Post-office Order, payable to 
[or Prepenmes of the Season may now be had of all the Agents. 


PALACE. — NATIONAL SCHOOL CHORAL 
FESTIVAL, ae aid of sag Church School Masters’ and Mistresses’ Benevolent 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 

THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 

MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, 

MARQUIS 

EARL OF CARLISLE, 

RIGHT HON. rot JOHN PAKINGTON, 

number of the Prelates, Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry of the Metropolis. 

ay adr of the National School Choral Society have determined upon holding 
a GREAT CHORAL FESTIVAL on SATURDAY, May 8th, at the Crystal Palace. 
The Children will perform on the Orches' a erected for the Great Handel Festival, 
and the Committee entertain the confident beligt that the displa: we not disappoint 
the expectations of the numerous and almost unprecedented ly of Patrons who 
have honoured them with their Support. 

The ORCHESTRA will consist of nearly 5000 of the Children, Pupil a and 
— of the National and Endowed Schools of the Metropolis and its immediate 

and will be aided by the Full Band of the Royal amg | Asylum. 

The “the PERFORMANCE will consist of a carefully arranged selection of Sacred and 
bea Music (commencing at Three o’clock), portions of which will be accompanied 
by the Organ erected for the Great Handel Festival. 

Tickets of Admission, 2s. 6d. each; to Reserved Stalls, 2s. 6d. extra; or to Patrons’ 
Reserved Stalls, 5s. extra. May be had at the Crystal Palace; at the Central Office, 
= Exeter Hall; and of the usual Agents, 

iculars may be obtained and Plans of Seats inspected at the Office of the 
National Sehool Choral Society, No. 2, Exeter Pe 
Conductor.—Mr. G. W. MARTIN. 
Organist.—Mr. BROWNSMITH. 
Treasurer.—Mr. E. A. WAUGH. 
WILL CLOSE ON MAY 8ra. 
OTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—THE EXHIBITION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS OPEN at SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, DAILY, from 
10 till 6, admission 1s.; and Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday Evenin from 
7 till 10, admission 6d. The Exhibition of the French Photographic Society has been 
added to the the Collection. Brompton and Putney Omnibuses pass every five minutes. 

The SUMMER EXHIBITION will be OPENED at No. 1, NEW COVENTRY 
STREET, PICCADILLY, W., on MAY 17th. Works intended” for Exhibition must 
be sent to the above address on May 5th or 6th, 

WILLIAM CROOKES, Secretary. 


CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 


Mavtt and price 5s. each. 
The Number for MAY contains Dr. LIVINGSTONE, 
Mavin and 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly; 
and W. Kewr and Co., Fleet-street. 
YT. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. GOMPERTZ has 


J B. GOUGH will deliver an ORATION in ST. JAMES’S 


° net Sosaiily, on TUESDAY, May 4th. Doors open at Seven, Chair taken 
i doo te es ion by Ticket, 1s.; Front Seats, 1s, 6d, To be had at 
the Doors. 


ott GOUGH May fy address the ANNUAL MEETING in EXETER HALL, 


M CHARLES DICKENS V WILL READ AT 
gu THURSDAY EVENING, May 6th, his “CHIMES.” 

will commence at t exactly, and will last two hoars, 

Seats, Is. Tickets to be tad Mire, and 3, 
Piceadilly ; and at St, Martin’s Hall, Long-acre te 


KOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. Elementary Collectio 
y facilitate the study of these be b es 
May, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tzww. Mineralogist to Her 

trand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Boots, &e, 
ant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN F 

at ice per packet, wit! 


Recipes.—Brown and Pouson, Paisley; 77. Market- 
3 and 23, lane, E.C. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
poe vered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 

child, g vig colds, &, The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
~ Was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 

8 qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
Non oa realisin a he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
Hehae ne’ ne is wishes, His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 


re send to such of his ai fellow- 
#s request it, this Recipe, with fal and explicit directions for see it up and 
~ He cach applicant to Ticant 


Tickets, 21s. vga be obtained from 
the chambers of i 


Jan 


UNDS are ereatl for the Support of the 


and 80 beds are empty ke of fonda 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


RAND CEREMONY AND FESTIVAL cs the isth J haa 
NEXT, at oe A of the SOLDIERS’ DAU 
stead, by His Ro: the PRINCE CONSORT, who, wie itis Hoya 
PR Wal have been graciously pleased to purchase Presen‘ 


Military will in the beautiful of the Home. 


An Omnibus starts from the Tottenham-court-road end nd fst every tc 
minutes, reaching Hampstead, without changing, in forty . 


H. L, Masor, Chairman, 


ABOLITION BILL— 
RELIGION IN INDIA. 


The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING of the SOCIETY for ead of 
RELIGION from STATE PATRONAGE and CONTROL will be on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, May 6th, at ST. MARTIN’S HALL, 5%. 
at Seven o'clock. 

CHARLES COWAN, P., will Preside; and L. L. Dituwyn, Esq., M. Ps 
Cuartes Forster, Esq., Dowaup Nicott, Esq., M.P.; Rev. Gro. Govt, 
Norwich; Rev. E. Paxton Des Perer Carstarrs, Esg., and Epwarp Mutt, 
Kea. < li take part in the proceedings, which will include a Sketch of the Society's 

——— the latest. information respecting the Church-rate Bill, and addresses 
on on the ture relationship of the Government to religion in India, 


Offices, 2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street. 
OYAL LITERARY FUND. 
ANNIVE Corporation will in Freemasons’- 


RSARY DINNER of the 
hall on WEDNESDAY NEXT, May Sth, at 6 precisely ; 


The Lord Viscount PALMERSTON, K.G., in the Chair. 


STEWARDS :— 

Right Hon. H. U. Addington. Robert Lush, Esq., Q.C. 
Henry John Adeane, Esq., M.P. Right Hon, Lord 

eric wry Barnw . Macmillan, Esq., Cam 5 
Dr. William Beattie, M.D, John Hen andeville, Esq. 
Thomas L, The Baron Marochetti 
Henry G. Bohn, John Miles, Esq. 
Edward H. G.S. R. Monckton Mines, Esq., M.P. 
Professor Busk, F John Mitchell, Esq. 


Charles Buxton, Esq., 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, i M.A,, F. 
Thomas Chambers, Esq , Common 


Rev. Canon Moseley, M.A., F.R.S. 
Sir Roderick Murchison, G.C.S., F.R.S., 
Director-General Geological Survey. 


jeant. His Excellency Constantine Musurus, 
Henry Warwick Cole, Esq. Turkish Ambassador. 
Dr. Copland, M.D., F.R.S. John Oxley, Esq. 
James Crowdy Antonio Panizzi, > 

eorge Cruikshank, Esq, John Pepys, Esq 
Rey. Charles Phipps Eyre, M.A. His Excellency Count Platen, Swedish 
Right Hon. wat Minister. 
Sir John Forbes, Henry Reeve, Esq. 
George Godwin, oF. is Thomas Roberts, Esq. 
Thomas Graham, Esq., F.R.S., Master of | Sir Cusack a. 

the Mint, Right Hon. the 1 of r4 
Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. Rev. Edward John herd, M. 

Harrison, Robert Macka: Smith, Edinburgh, 
Dr. Bisset Hawkins, M.D., F.R.S, Joseph Stubs, “4 Park. 
Matthew James Higgins, Esq. Right Hon. Mord ‘albot de Malahide, 


Alexander io Esq. 

Peter Hood, E 

James Hunt, Bsa, Ph.D., F.S.A., M.R.S.L, 
Charles Kean, 

William Kent, Esq. 


Edward Thomas, Esq. 
His ony M. Van de Weyer, Belgian 


inister. 
Thomas M Weguelin, Esq., M.P. 


the Stewards, and from the Secretary, 
the Corporation, 73, Great Russell-street, W.C. 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


ANK OF. DEF OSI EstTaBLISHED A.D. 1844, 
ALL MALL EAST, LONDO: 
Parties desirous of to examine the Plan of the Bank 
a may be obtain am: 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
EstaBLisHED 1824. 
All Persons who effect POLICIES on the yey my > g Scale BEFORE JUNE 30t' 
NEXT BONUS to bd Share of Profits 
to the Office before June 20th. 
of the Sixth Bonus declared 


Assurers. Proposals should be fo: 


The last Annual as also a statement declared in 
, 1857, setting ‘is detail the whole state and affairs of the Office, and 
fy the ‘Benefits w hich will hereafter accrue to Persons now Assuring, can be 

of any of the Society's Agents, or from the Office. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFPE, Assistant Actuary, 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 


established more 
of Mutual Assurance, the whole of the benefits being shared by the 
The surplus is ascert: 


DON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 1900 


CHARLES Ta President, 
BENJAMIN HEA’ 


TH, Esq., Vice-President, 
TRUSTEES, 

The London Life Association was ears ago on the 
ago coon the 
each year, and appropriated solely to a reduction of the 
ums, and not toan increase of the sum assured by , the members 
entitled to such reduction after they Faces meade seven "years, 


And has policies now in force amounting to » 
For the payment of which it possesses a ital exceeding ........... . 2,600,000 
And a gross income from premiums and interest of more than ...... 320,000 
Assurances may be effected for 
The Society has no agents, and commission. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary, 
LONDON WINE COMPANY Vite 
STREET, REGENT STREET, and 43 and 44 ase. supply 
PURE ie yl the lowest possible prices. For example, 
or brown Sherries, shipped by 
Dutt den fine fruit Porte at and upwards; sparing And creaming 


can postage on the to him six 


ROBERTSON, Manager, 
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for the supply of PURE WINE to Clubs, Public Establishments, or Private Families, enanes 


at prices from 26 to 50 per cent, under ordinary prices, Terms, Cash or Reference. 
Very fine Epernay Champagne, worth | Sherry, fine dinner, 32s, and 36s. 
72s., price 46s, per dozen, Sherry, finest first growths, 40s., 44s., 
Moet’s, Mumm’s, and others, 668, and 48s, 
First growth Clarets, 528., 563, Ports, Old, in wood, 34s. and 36s. 
Dinner Clarets, 32s., 36s. Ports, Crusted, very fine old, in bottle, dry, 
Sparkling Moselle, 48s. and 56s. 42s., 48s., and 56s. 
N.B. Nearly every Club in London supplied, Military and Naval Messes, and 3000 
P for detailed Price Lists, or Free Tasting, apply at 190, Regent-street 
or or Free Tas' aj street. 
Manager T. W. STAPLETON, Esq. 


IN ES.—DENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &.—TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN, 
These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account for the same), are in consequence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and ee admitted by Her Majesty’s 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices, A Pint le Bottle of each for twenty- 
four stamps. Bottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. 


“We have taken the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted 
them to several of the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of 
being patronized.”—Clerical Journal, Oct, 22nd, 1857. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s, per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Texms—Casx. Country orders must contain a remittance, Cheques to be crossed 
“ Bank of London,” 

J. L. Denman, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 

entrance, first door on the left up Railway-place. 
| SPANISH MANTILLAS 
The CHEAPEST HOUSE in LONDON for 
REAL SPANISH MANTILLAS, 
BRUXELLES BRIDAL VEILS and FLOUNCES, 
IRISH POINT Ditto Ditto, 
A, Buackzorne’s, 56a, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED) 
Are now selling their Patent 
N HERWOODOLE, for removing Stains of Grease from 
SILKS, 
SATINS, 
CARPETS, 
TABLE COVERS, 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 6d. each, 
With Labels and Capsules marked “ Price’s Patent.” 
SmERWOODOLE will be found to have a much less unpleasant smell while being used 
than most other solvents, and evaporates, leaving no trace in the fabric clea 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE ARE GIVEN WITH EACH BOTTLE, 
To be had at all Italian Warehouses and Chemists, and Wholesale at 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED), 
BELMONT, VAUXHALL, LONDON, 8. 
Rk. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
which has now acquired such universal celebrity, is sanctioned and recom- 
mended by 
BERZELIUS, BARON FOUQUIER, PROFESSOR PEREIRA, F.2.8., DR, MILLER, F.2.S., 
DR, SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.8., DR, HASSALL, 
DR, LETHEBY, DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
And innumerable other eminent Physicians and scientific Chemists of Euro 
reputation, for its invariable purity, uniform strength and efficacy, entire freedom from 
nauseous flavour and after-taste, and proved therapeutic superiority over the Pale or 
os Oil, arresting disease and restoring health much more rapidly than any other 
nd. 

Sold onty in Iwpgntat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; 9s.; capsuled 
and labelled with Dr. »s JonGu’s stamp and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists. 


SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, 
TART FRUITS, and other Table Delicacies, the whole of which are prepared 
with the most scrupulous attention to wholesomeness and purity. A few of the 
articles most highly recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of 7 yng 
Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Jams, 
Jellies, and Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg, and other 
Potted Meats, Calf’s-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, and Payne’s Royal 
Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors, and wholesale 
of Crossz and 1, 21, Soho-square, London. 


TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES OF MODERN BOOKS, 
COSTLY PICTORIAL WORKS, &e. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literar Property, 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, 191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 12th, and three following days, a Collection of TWELVE THOUSAND 
VOLUMES OF VALUABLE MODERN BOOKS, COSTLY PICTORIAL WORKS, 
SPLENDID BOOKS OF PRINTS, including Lord Kingsborough’s Mexican Anti- 
uities; Botta’s great Work on Egypt Mackinny’s North American Indians ; Daniell’s 
riental Scenery; Galerie du Palais Pitti; Silvestre’s Paleographie; Constable’s 
raphic Works; the Works of Architecture and Decoration of , Shaw, and 
trutt; 100 Copies of Meyer’s British Birds; Sibthorpe’s Flora Greca, 10 Vols.; 
Selby’s British Birds; Johnson’s Physical Atlas; Murchison’s wen oR Russia; 
with numerous other oo Works, and a Selection of Popular ks in all 
Classes of Literature. Catalogues on receipt of Two Stamps. 


TALIAN BOOKS.—WILLIAMS and NORGATE have just 
published a CATALOGUE of ITALIAN BOOKS, Lemonier’s Biblioteca 
azionale, 3s, 6d. per single volume, 
Hi t-garden, 


D. DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING allowed off all NEW 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES, &e., for CASH, at WILLIAM DAWSON and SON’S, 
Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, City, London. (Established 1809.) 


OPULAR BOOKS AT FREE-TRADE PRICES.— 
Dombey and Son, by Charles Dickens, just out, 4s, 2d., published at 5s.; 
Dickens’s Works, New Library Edition, 5s. each Vol., published at 6s.; Macaulay's 
England, 5s. each Vol., published at 6s.; Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, 17s. 6d., 
wblished at 21s.; Tom Brown’s School-days, 8s. 9d, published at 10s, 6d.; English 
Hearts and English Hands, 4s, 2d., published at 5s.; School-days of Eminent Men, by 
J. Timbs, 4s, 2d., published at 6s.; Life and Times of Hugh Miller, 3s, 9d., published 
at 4s. 6d.; Ingoldsby Legends, 4s, 2d., published at 5s.; ram A Book on Property Law 
2s. 1d., published at 3s. 6d,; Jane Eyre, Shirley, Villette, Wuthering Heights, and 
Agnes Gray, 4 Vols., 2s. 1d. each, published at 2s, 6d.; Amy Herbert, Gertrude, The 
Ear!l’s Daughter, 3 Vols., 28, ld. each, published at 2s. 6d.; Common Objects of the 
Country, and the Sea Shore, 10d. each, published at 1s.; a Better Edition, Coloured 
Plates, 2s, ild, each, published at 3s, 6d.; Lyrics of Ireland, by S. Lover, 4s. 2d., pub- 
lished at 5s. 2d. Discount in the 1s. off all Books, M ines, Periodicals, Quarter): 
Reviews, Maps, Prints, &c.; 4d. Discount in the 1s. off Music, Post free, all warran’ 
— n every respect, and eng ogd the same as if the full price were paid, and a 
iled Prospectus sent Post to all applicants.—S, and T. Gripzerr, thall- 
buildings, bask of the Bank of London, E,C, Copy the Address, 'N,B, The 
rate of Postage is 2d, for each half 


» W.C.; 


NOTICE. 


C E. MUDIE has the pleasure to announce that the alterations 
e in progress at his Library are now sufficiently advanced to provide increased 
accommodation for the Subscribers and greater facilities for the rapid exe 
books. The supplies of the higher class of works, for the circulation of whi 
Library was originally established, are also largely increased, and will be further 
mented by the addition of more than One Hi Thousand Volumes in the com, 
of the present and ensuing season. 
509, 510, and 511, OxvoRD-STREBT, 
and 20, and 21, Lonpon. 
May, 1858. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
This day is published, the Sixth Edition of 
A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY Lay 
By Lord St. Lzonarps, 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
This day is published, complete in 12 Vols., price £3 12s, 
HE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSoy 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor Ferrer. The Twelfth and 4 
Volume contains the POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One Volume, price 6s, 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, price Sixpence, No. II. of 
ALES FROM “BLACKWOOD;” containing 
COLONNA THE PAINTER, 
“This is the new lite’ undertaking of the week or the times,—a selection 
various tales that have in “ Blackwood's Magazine” for 
serious, satirical, broad, sentimental, comic, romantic, and, let us say, without . 
ration, and with memory glancing back upon the past, sometimes thrilling, 4 
r, a clear type of size un of bei 
No. I. contains— 
THE GLENMUTCHKIN RAILWAY. By Professor Aytovy, 
VANDERDECKEN’S MESSAGE HOME, 
THE FLOATING BEACON, 


No. IIL, on 1st June, will contain— 
A LEGEND OF GIBRALTAR. By Colonel E, B, Hauuzy, 
THE IRON SHROUD. By Witt1am Muprorp. 
Witt1aM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Just published, 12mo, neat cloth, 5s, 6d, 


Cees NEW and EASY METHOD of LEARNING 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE, translated (unabridged) from the original French 
edition. By Henry W. Dutcxen, 
London: D. Nurr, 270, Strand; Witt1ams and Norgare, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
TO VISITORS TO LONDON. 
Now ready, in a Volume of 800 pages, with a Portrait, price 14s, 
URIOSITIES OF LONDON: exhibiting the most Rare and 
Remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly Fifty Yean’ 
Personal Recollections. By Joun Truss, F.S.A. 
“ How great the toil, how astonishing the accuracy, shown in the compilation,’"~ 
New Quarterly Review. 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 
GREAT MEN AT SCHOOL, 
Now ready, with ee by John Gilbert, and Twelve Views of 
Public Schools, 5s, cloth, 
CHOOL-DAYS ; OF Ean EN T MEN ;. with Sketches of the 
Suegpeee of Education oO! Alfred to that of Queen 
By Joun Timas, F.S.A. 
“ Another of the valuable and interesting compilations whereof Mr. Timbs is 
h ded hi ith matter, out of which even th EX “tad soc 
as crowded his pages with matter, out of which even the ma; 
of the prog of education in this country 
exceedingly suggestive.” — Examiner, April 10th, 1858, 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
Just published, clath, 2s., sent post free, 
N ENQUIRY WHEN THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
BODY OR FLESH WAS FIRST INSERTED INTO THE PUBLIC CREEDS, 
the late Syxxzs, D.D., Prebendary of Winchester. 
London: Warts, 36, Bloomsbury-street, Oxford-street. 


BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND, 
Octavo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 
ECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
MIND. By the late Tooman Browy, M.D., Professor of Moral is 
the University of Edinburgh; with a Memoir of the Author by Davy Wsism 
os late Professor of Church History in the University of Edinburgh. Nineteenth 


A few Copies of the Lisrary Eprrioy, 4 Vols, 8vo, still on hand, £2 2s, 
London: Witt1am Trae and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
Just published, Small 4to, antique boards, price 59, 
ITA BEATI FRANCONIS: the Life of the Blessed Franca 
Extracted and Englished from a verie Ancient Chronicle in the Monastery of 


Villare in Brabant. With Preface and Appendix by the Venerable ArtHuR BBs, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Ardfert. With Engraved Frontispiece, Notes, and Appendix 


Dublia : Hopezs, and Co. London: Simpxrn, and Co 
5 In Feap. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
Ts CURSE OF SCHAMYL, AND OTHER POEMS. By 


“Given melodious lines, without r' . It is not 
‘Hiawatha,’ but a varied flow of neneaeen, inclu some which remind us é& 
Biblical and Oriental poetry. It is a bold experiment well executed.”—. 
“The author is not one of the ordinary poets, He possesses the true poetic vein-@ 
“Show a great deal of rhythmical power, and a very considerable share of poets 
ony. Mr. Fitzhugh will not disappoint his readers.”—Edinburgh Courant, 
“<A very spirited narrative poem.”— Weekly Herald, 
Edinburgh: Suruertanp and Knox. London: and Co. 
This day .rice Tw , Post free, 
S W. SILVE« AN) CO’S EMIGRATION GUIDE, 
e No.I., for MAY. Western 
Conrznts :—1. Australasia: Victoria, New South South Australia, 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand,—2. South Africas the Colony, British 
Kaffraria, Natal.—3. The Canadas: Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick: 
4, Aids to Emigration.—5. Shipping Intelligence. and Ca, 
Published at 3 and 4, Bishopsgate-state; and sold by Snapxrn, MapsHAtt, 
35, 186, is, Strand; and st 


Stationers’ Hall-court; W. H. Smrrm and Sow, 184, 1 
Railway Stations and Newsyenders in Town and Country, 
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MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised, with an Index, 6 Vols. 8vo, 72s. 


’ LATIN CHRISTIANITY, including that of 
of Nicholas V. By H. H. Dean of 


k has aj red in English ecclesiastical literature—none which com- 
0 preadth of such depth of research—such high literary and artistic 
eminence with such tient and elaborate investigation.”— ——— Review. 
“These volumes give a charm to a period of the Church’s history which is gene- 
rally but little stu and too often regarded as a desert.”—Christian Remembrancer. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


COMPLETION OF GROTE’S “HISTORY OF GREECE.” 
With Portrait, Maps, and Index, 12 Vols. 8vo, 16s. each, 
HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Period to the 
close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great. By GsorGr 
ROTE. 


The Work was Published, and may still be had as follows :— 

Vols, I, 1.—Legendary Greece. Grecian Vols. VII., VIII.—The Peace of Nikias 
History to the Reign of Peisistratus at | — the wag of Knidus, Socrates 

3 and the Sophists. 

veil 1V.—History of Early Athens, Vols. IX., X.—From the Restoration of 

and of Solon. Grecian Colonies.| the Democracy at Athens down to the 

Nations surrounding Greece. The first Reign of Dionysius. 

Persian Invasion, and Battle of Mara-| Vol. X1—Reign of Dionysius to the 

Death of Philip of Macedon. 
Vol. XII.—Alexander the Great and his 


thon. 
Vols. V., VI.—Invasion of Greece by ; 
Xerxes contemporaries, Index. 


. Peloponnesian War—Expedi- 
tion of the Athenians against Syracuse, | 
*,* This work being now finished, Subscribers are recommended to complete their 

sets without delay, as after a short period the Volumes will cease to be sold separately, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
WORKS BY THE REV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D, 
LATB MARGARET PROFESSOR AT CAMBRIDGE, 
The following are now ready : 

RINCIPLES FOR THE PROPER UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE MOSAIC WRITINGS, stated and applied; together with an Incidental 

Argument for the Truth of the Resurrection of our Lord. Post 8vo, 63. 6d, 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity; with an 
A ix containing undesigned Coincidences between the Gospels, Acts, and Jose- 

. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 9s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES, Second Edition, 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


Iv. 
THE RIGHT USE OF THE EARLY FATHERS; a Course 
of Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 15s, 


THE PARISH PRIEST; HIS ACQUIREMENTS, PRIN- 
CIPAL OBLIGATIONS, AND DUTIES. A Course of 
University of Cambridge. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


vi. 
THIRTY-SIX PLAIN SERMONS. Preached before a Country 
Congregation, Second Edition, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


vil. 
no SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SERMONS. Post 8vo. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE STORY OF LUCKNOW, 
Third Thousand, Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


LADY’S DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, written 
for the perusal of FRIENDS AT HOME, 

. Rn A am is reflected with all its terrible lights and shadows in the ‘ Lady’s 

“The incidents are told with a simplicity, a warmth of sympathy, an overflow 
affection for friends at home, and an unaffected piety, which Tine uae the highent 
opinion of the writer’s head and heart.”—Literary Gazette. 

“This little book will be eagerly read by thousands, 
not with an eye to publication, but an unvarnished record of facts and fe 
addressed to the dear home circle which she knew to be in trembling suspense on her 
account.” —Globe, 

In the best sense, and in every sense, this is a woman’s account of the siege of 
Lucknow. Her journal is most touching for its simplicity. There is not a sentence 
Written in it for effect. The little record is conspicuous for nothing so much as its 
modesty.” —Examiner, 

Here is the story of Lucknow, told without a touch of art or effort. It is strictly 
and simply a diary, and the shadow of death is on almost every . The lady who 
writes enters morning and evening in her journal the incidents of the last few hours, 
and in her broken narrative, blotted with tears, the tragedy stands forth more terrible, 

ism more majestic, than any military chronicle, emblazoned like a banner 
with those yy epigrams that tell of victory. This narration leaves a vivid impres- 
‘sion upon the mind, and opens full to the eye the wonder-working heroism and 
patience of the garrison that defended Lucknow.”—Atheneum. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
_ With 850 Illustrations on Wood, 2 Vols. 8yo, 36s, 
HE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Being a concise and popular t of the different styles of Architecture 
Prevailing all ages and countries, By Jamus Ferausson, 


“A manual which is not only an able digest of the history and principl 
'y an neiples of archi- 
} sage in its best and largest sense, as we now understand them, but is at the same 


80 full of practical yet popular explanation as to contain a sufficient description 
famous buildings in the world.”—Ezxaminer. 


amanual which should give us a succinct account of all the princi 
buildings of the world ; which should. be intelligible to the general sateen ret 
pie to the professional artist; which should be profusely illustrated with speci- 
of all the pn known to have existed ; and, when we find that it answers per- 
urpose, we treat it as a valuable and welcome addition to our cur- 
."—Times, 

Mr. Fergusson’s book will remain a lasting monument of his genius, taste, and 
erance, and no lover or student of the art he has served so well can afford to 
| instructive work, and throws great light upon a vast and very impor- 
tent subject. It is the best manual of the history of the an during the periods over 

it extends with which we are acquainted,” —Daily News. 
7 works of this description realize expectation, this does so in an eminent 
—am we have here, in two portable volumes, a truly rich manual of architecture.” 


“A publication of no ordin i 
ary importance and interest. It fills up a void in our 
which, with the hundreds of volumes we possess on that science, never 
a been precisely attempted; and it fills it up with learning and ability.”"—The 


7 not of imposing size, Mr. Fergusson’s book has legitimate claims to be 

sored eat work. “It is ‘the result of long labour and original observation, 
“Mr. See 1s yee as an outline history of the art.”—Press, 

Handbook of Ttaly, utiful ‘Illustrated Handbook of Architecture,’”"—Murray’s 


Jounx Murzay, Albemarle-street, 


It is written by a 
ee! 


Lectures delivered at the | 


Two Hundred and Thirtieth Thousand, 
URRAY’S MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. With 100 
Illustrative Woodeuts, Post 8vo, 5s. 
“The most complete guide that has yet been given to the world.”—John Bull, 
Jonn Murxay, Albemarle-street. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS, 
This day, with Illustrations, Vol. II. (To be completed in 4 Vols.) 8vo, 18s. 
Ts E HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A new English Version. 
. Edited with Notes and Essays. By Rev. G, Rawiinson, M.A., assisted by Sir 
Henry Rawson and Sir J. G. Witkinson. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE HANDBOOK BYRON, 
With Portrait, and Index, in One compact Volume, Post 8vo, 9s. 
ORD BYRON’S POETRY. Complete and Copyright Edition. 
Printed in a small but clear type, for the convenience of Travellers, 

“In compactness of size, and clearness and beauty of type, this is a model of a book ; 
the object has been to produce an edition which should not encumber the portmanteau 
or carpet bag of the tourist.”— Notes and Queries. 

“The most complete and compact editioa of Lord Byron’s poems which has ever 
been published. As a companion for the traveller, or work of reference, 1 ig can 
be more valuable.” — Observer. 


11. 

BEAUTIES OF BYRON: being Selections from his Poetry and 
Prose. With a Portrait of Lord Byron, taken at the Age of Seven, Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 

This day is published, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
WEB OF LIFE: a Novel. By Attan Park Paton. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co,, Paternoster-row, 

On Friday next, in Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
SPECTS OF PARIS. By Epwarp Corrine, Author of 
* Alfieri and Goldoni, their Lives and Adventures.” 
CONTENTS :— 

6. The Park of Paris, 
7. A New Colony. 
8. Paris Plays. 


rPHE 


1, Beyond the Barrier. 

2. Paris on New Year's Day, 

3. Paris Penny-a-Lining. 

4. The Cliffs of Belleville. 9, A Suburban Féte. 

5. Cheap Literature in Paris. 10. A Neglected Poet. 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION, THE MUSIC PRINTED WITH THE WORDS, 
On Friday next will be published, in 1 Vol. Imperial 8vo (small music size), 
OORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES: the Music printed with 
the Words. To which are appended (arranged as single songs) a few Airs and 
Glees which the Author is known to have regarded with especial favour, and was him- 
self accustomed to sing as solos. 
Uniform with the above, 31s. 6d. cloth, or 42s, half-morocco, 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES: the Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments by Sir J. Srevenson and Sir H. Lisnor printed with the Words, 
London: Lonemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
In Two thick Volumes, 8vo, price 63s. cloth; or 73s. strongly half-bound in russia, 
DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and 
HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects 
in the World: Illustrated with Six large Maps, By J. R. M‘Cutiocu, Esq. 
Edition, revised. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
A New Edition, in Fcap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
NGLISH;; or, the Art of Composition explained in a Series of 


Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Grauam, 


By the same Author, in Feap. 8vo, price 7s, 
ENGLISH STYLE; or, a Course of Instruction for the Attain- 
ment of a Good Style of Writing. 
STUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS: a Reading-Book 
for the Upper Classes in Schools and Home Tuition, 7s. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 


London: Lonemwan, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. 
SIXTH THOUSAND OF THE SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, in One closely-printed Volume of 600 pages, Crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 
NTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; or, Elements of the 


Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of Noxious and Useful 
Insects; of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Societies, Motions, Hyberna 
Instinct, &c. By Kirpy, F.RS., F.L.S., Rector of Barham; 
Witu1aM Spence, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. Seventh Edition (Sixth Thousand), with an 
Appendix relative to the Origin and Progress of the Work. 

“No work in the English language, we | lately met with two instances in which it 
believe, has done more than Kirby and | has exerted a similar influence over 


Spence’s learned and popular Introduction 
to spread the taste fur Natural History 
at home. ... The is, indeed, a 
marvel of cheapness,—considerably more 
that 600 closely-printed octavo pages for 
five shillings. . . . To our readers, old and 
young,—parents, children, teachers, re- 
spectively,—we say, ‘buy and read;’ 
enjoy, verify, and enlarge, by the use of 
your own eyes and faculties, the curious 
details in rural economy, animal bio- 
graphy, and mental philosophy, amassed 
with so much study and personal observa- 
tion, and digested with equal taste and 
judgment by the learned authors,”— 
Natural History Review. 
“It is almost impossible to read this 
i volume without becoming 
enamoured of the study of the little 
creatures whose habits and instincts it 
describes; and the rapidity with which 
the new edition is now being sown broad- 
cast over the land, may reasonably be 
expected to produce before long an abun- 
dant crop of incipient Entomologists. 
But it is not young people merely who are 
taken captive by this book. e have 


persons in advanced life, and devoted to 
pursuits which might be supposed little 
calculated to leave room for any enthu- 
siasm on behalf of insects. In one case a 
learned friend of ours who had just been 
exploring, and with good results, the 
fusty Syriae MSS. of the British Museum, 
was so delighted with the book, on dipping 
into a copy which accidentally fell in 
his way, that he straightway purchased 
one for himself, read it with avidity, and 
has since become a most industrious col- 
lector. Theotherinstance was that ofoneof 
our most popular metropolitan clergymen, 
who, having had occasion to refer to the 
book for the elucidation of some passage 
of Scripture relating to insects, was 60 
deeply interested in what he read that he 
publicly recommended the work from the 
pulpit, with a warmth of commendation 
which somewhat surprised his hearers,”— 
Titan, Nov. 1857, 

“Let no man think he knows how to 
enjoy the country who has not studied 
the volumes of Kirby and Spence.”"— 
Quarterly Review (“The Honey Bee”). 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 10s, cloth, 


HE SELECT SPEECHES OF HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM, 
F.R.S., Member of the Institute, with Historical Introductions, 


“Lord Brougham will leave no monument behind him more worthy to be held in 
lasting remembrance than these Orations. ... We would advise all who wish to 
ualify themselves as public speakers to study the orations of Jord Brougham,.”— 
Edinburgh Review for April, 1858. 
*,* These volumes form part of the uniform cdition of Lord Brougham’s Works 
just completed in 10 Vols., price 503, 
London and Glasgow : Ricuarp Grurrin and Co, 
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HE 
is published THIS D, 


L 


IL. Ficteus of Bohemia, 
ILL, Italian Tours and Tourists. 
IV. Progress of English Agriculture. 
Joun Murray, 


CONTENTS 
Early Life af 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, “No. 


V. Michael Angelo. 

Vi. Siege of Lucknow. 

VII. Speaking—Earl Stanhope’s 
VIII. Fall of the Late Ministry. 

Albemarle-street. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY R 
price 2s, 6d. contains :—Past, 


French nee upon English Affairs: with 
land, Memoirs of ee Mitla, New Poems, Submarine Telegraphs, an 


Froude’s 


all the New Books of the Quarter. 


EVIEW, No. XXVI. for MAY, 
Present, and Future—The New Reform Bi 
of Correspondence of N: I, 


London : Boswortm and Hargison, 215, Regent-street. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. LVI. 
CONTENTS :— 


8vo, sewed, 6s, 
I. Philosophy of 
and Sir G, C. Lewis 
II. Professor Owen’s Works. 
II, Gothic Architecture, Present and 


Future. 
IV. The Scottish Universities—Defects 
an medies. 
V. Physical Geography of the Sea, 


VI. Parliamentary Government and 
VII. id Stew: 
VIII, Patristric Theology and its Apolo- 


IX. and Rifles. 
X. Poems. By Coventry Patmore, 
XI, Recent Publications. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennzpy. London: Hamitton, Apams, and Co, 


Dublin: McGuaswan and 


GILL, 


S MAGAZINE 


A Threnode to the East Wind. By a 
Manchester Man, 

Oulita, the Serf. 

The Indian Mutinies: our Past and 
ga Policy in Religion and Coloniza- 
jon. 

Birger and his Translators, 

The Taste of the Day, By a Professional 
Painter. Part II —Our Houses. the 


Squire Bolton’s Tran 
“Meg of Elibank.” 
Passports and Turnpikes, By a Grumbler. 


for MAY, 1858, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS:— 
The Unsocial Evil: its Nature, mn Golan, and 
ticated 


Remedy ; with a few well authen' 
Cases, 

Gulls, 

The Shewe of Faire Seeming: Attempted 
= Ly Manner of Spenser. By Leigh 


Robert Stephen Rintoul. In Memoriam. 
ets History of the Island of Mersey. 


An a Lament for John Com- 


London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


LACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE, for MAY, 1858. 


Price 2s, 6d. 
Food and Drink.—Part IIT. 


What will he do with it? By Pisistratus 
Caxton.— Part XII, 


Antiquities of Kertch, 


Colleges and Celibacy. A Dialogue. 


No. DXI. 


ay and Two Months in East 
Africa.—Conclusion. 
The Poorbeah Mutiny: the Punjab.— 


No. III. 
| theCradle and theGrave. 


Ou 
Witu1aM Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


4 GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY (price 2s. 6d.) 
contains :—Minor y Abbey of St. W Arms, Armour, and Military Usages of 


the Fourteenth Cent 
History of England— 


—Ab 
ding’s 


of St. 


Werburgh, Chester, continwed—Froude’s 


Years’ Recollections—Gladstone on Homer and 


the Homeric Age—The Chronicle a Florence of Worcester—The New Calendars of 
State Papers—Original Documents pd to the Knights Templars, No. IV.— 


Antiquarian Researches—Historical and 


Miscel. us Reviews—The — Intelli- 


gencer—Promotions and Preferments—Births, Marriages, Obituary, &c. 


London, 377, Strand : 


J. H. and J. Parker. 


| Pee UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCV. 
MAY, 1858. 


Gerald Fitzgerald, “The Chevalier.” 
Harry Lorrequer. Part V. 

Recent ‘Historical Revelations, 

Cathedral Solitude, 

Suez Ship Canal. 

The East and the West.—Anglo-Indians, 

Life and Death in Tipperary. 


Dublin: Hope@xs, and Co. 


By 


—Competitive Ex- 


| Str ee. 


| The Ete By Jonathan Freke Slingsby, 


| Trinity, College, Dublin. 
Our Foreign Courier. No. 5, 


London: Hurst and Biacxerr. 


‘AY NUMBER OF THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
CONTENTS :— 


Price One Shilling, 
1. Physical Training. 
2. Rachel. 
D 
5. A 
6. The Changed Cross, 


7. The New Law of Divorce. 


8. Laws of Life. 
9. Notices of Books. 
10. The ‘Saturday Review” and the 
“English Woman’s Journal.” 
The Female Artists, 
12. Open Council 
13. Passing Events, 


Published at the Office of the English Woman’s Journal (Company Limited), 1 
Princes-street, and sold for the Company by Prrzr, 


and Spence, Paternoster-row 


Price Sevenpence, 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 


SCLENCE, AND ARTS,—Part LIL, 


On Squinting as one of the Arts, 
The Santa Casa of Loretto. 
rench Criticism on Shakspeare. 
Mayne Reid. Chaps. 


The City of London. 
Nana Sahib. 

An Executioner’s Little Bill. 
Poem—An Old Muid’s Retrospections,. 
Political Economy. 

The Old Baby. 

The Carmelites of Jesi. 

A Reminiscence of Field-lane. 
Consummation of Smoke-Burning. 


APRIL, 1358, 


Romance, Chaps, LV,—LVII. 


The Purgatory of Prisoners, 
A “Rarey” Show. 
The Slave-Trade in Turkey. 

a Romance. Chaps. LVIII,—LX. 
T Month ; Science and Arts. 
Poem—Homeward-bound. 


W. and R. Caampzes, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


pean , for MAY, 1858 
co 

The Poetry of Youth in France. 
Which? or, Eddies Round the Rectory. 
hap. XIV. “An Unexpected Pleasure,” 
which every Member of the Family does 
not appear to consider as the “Greatest,” 
—Chapter XV. “ Progress,” or Stiffness 
worn off, and Neighbours becoming 
intimate.—Chap. XVI. Some Gossip on 
Anticipated Pleasure, and Conversation 
on Past Pain.—Chap. XVII. In which 
the Company takea Fair Start.—Chap. 
XVIII. Allis not Gold that Glitters.— 


. No. 
INTENTS :-— 


CLVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 


Drawing-Room Troubles — The Inad- 
vertent Man. Part IIL 


Almz Matres. No, III, University Edu- 
eation. 


A Glance at the Theology of Homer. 
The Pains and Pleasures of John Shipley. 
In three Chapters, 


Artistic Bohemia, 


The New Books—The Law of Prize- 
Money, &c. 


Chap. XIX. High Spirited. 
Edinburgh: Jamas and Sons, 


London: GroomBarpGs and Sons, 


the ~ IRISH METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, No. 
for MAY, 1858, Price 2s. 6d., contains -— 
1, Endowed Schools of Ireland Com- 


mission. 
2, Chronicles of an Old Race. Chapters 


3. The Romance of Art. Part III. Love 
and Painting. 


They Parted 
5. Associations with Ornithology. No. II. 
6. Life’s Foreshadowings, Chaps. 


to LXI,—Cone! 


XIV, 
7. The Mad-House of Palermo, 
of the Royal Irish 


11 Mrs. Stevenson's Will. Chapters, LI 
12. — on Fishing and Fishery 


13. The Life of George Stephenson, 
14. Sporting In 

: Wriiram Rosertson, 23, U; Sackville-street. 
London: MarsuHatt, and Co. urgh: Jouw 


EALTH AND HAPPINESS.—An EXTRA NUMBER oi 

the “ FAMILY HERALD,” price One Penny, containing Practical Tints 

the Preservation of the most valua le of Earthly houias, and the attainment of 
Long Life.—421, Strand ; and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsvenders, 

IRST STEPS IN CHESS. See No. 783 of the “FAMILY 

HERALD,” price One Penny.—This being the First Number of a New Volume 

(XVI_), affords an excellent opportunity for new subscribers to commence the work, 

Office, 421, Strand ; and by Order of all Booksellers and Newsvenders, 

UNATIC ASYLUMS.—IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 


ART-UNION.—The “ BUILDER” of THIS DAY (enlarged to 32 ), 
4d., stam) contains :—Fine Views and Plan of non and Wes 


STANDARD HISTORICAL ‘WORKS FOR ONE PENNY A WEEK, 
This day is published (to be continued weekly), No. I. of 
EETON’S HISTORIAN: a Series of Annals and Biogra ies, 
Price One Penny. “The Rise of the by wi 
be commenced in the First Number of 'ON’S HISTO) and 
continued until completed. This will be followed by other mastien Histories and 
Biographies, by the best authors, By purchasing “ Beeton’s Historian, ” the vi 
will become the possessors of the best standard works of may ve bt. Biograp 
y aweek. “ Beeton’s Historian” will be sold at every Bookseller’s ; we! 
difteuley = - rocuring it, the Publisher will forward a number on receipt 
postage stamps. + Numbers, or more, will be sent free by post. 
London: O. Berton, 18, Bouverie-street, 
*,* The First Number of “ BEETON’S HISTORIAN” will be presented Gratis, 
during the month of May, to the purchasers of either the “ E woman’s Domestic 
Magazine,” price Twopence; or “ Boy’s Own Magazine,” price Twopence, 


Complete in Three Perts, with numerous Illustrations, £2 6s, 6d. 
OF CHEMISTRY. By At ALLEN Mixer, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, Lo: 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West on 
This day, Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 
L_=* AND DISLIKES ; ot Passages in the Life of Emily 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 7s, 6d, 
HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Covenrry Parwone. 
Part I—THE BETROTHAL, Part Il.—THE ESPOUSALS, 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, 5s. 


HE DESTINY OF THE CREATURE; AND OTHER 
SERMONS. Preached before the University of Cambrid; J. 
B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College; one of the Select Preac 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Just published, price 21s, cloth, Vols. I. and II. of 
HE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


By Tuomas Jerrerson Hoge. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
Price ls. 6d. 
URTHER LETTERS to the _ x: Hon. Sir FRANCIS L 
BARING, Bart., M.P., on CURRENCY. J. W. Cowztt, Esq., B.A. 
‘Janne Riveway, 169, satay and all Booksellers. 
Just published, in Feap., price 2s. 6d. in cloth, 
73S CURE OF SOULS. By the Rev. G. Arpen, M. A., Ee Rector . 
of Winterbourne-Came, and Author of “ Breviates for Holy Scripture,” &. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parxgr. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. 6d. in cloth, 
ARMONIA SYMBOLICA: a Collection of Creeds belonging 
; to the Ancient Western Church, and to the Medieval English Church, 
in Chi ical Order, and after the manner of a eo By Cuasizs A. 
Hevettey, D.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of hrist Church. 
Oxford: At the University Press. Sold by J. H. Panxgr, Oxford, and 377, Strand, 
London; and Garp, 7, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 8s, 6d. in cloth, 
EGISTRUM SACRUM ANGLICANUM. . Attempt to 
Exhibit the Course of Episcopal Succession in En from the Records = 
Chronicles of the Church. Witt Srupss, M.A., Vicar af and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Ox: 
Oxford: At the University Press. Sold by J. H. Parxzr, Oxford, and 377, Strand, 
London ; and Garpwer, 7, Paternoster-row. 


Just published in 3 Vols. 8vo, price 33s. in cloth, lettered, 
STUDIES ¢ ON HOMER AND THE HOMERIC AGE. E. By the 
W. E, Guapstows, D.C.L., M.P. for the University of 
The first Volume contains -—— 
II. ACHAIS: The Ethnology of the Greek Races, 


The Second contains 
OLYMPUS: The Religion of the Homeric Age. 
The Third contains :— 
I. AGORE: The Politics of the Homeric Age. 
II, IL£08S: The Trojans and Greeks compared. 
IIL. THALASSA: The Outer Geography. 
IV. AOLDOS: Some Points of the Poetry of Homer. 
Each Volume will be sold separately, at 11s, in cloth, paper labels. 
Oxford: At the University Press, Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, 
London ; and 7, Paternoster-row. 


I, PROLEGOMENA, 


In 16mo, price 1s, 6d. in cloth; or in paper covers, 14s. per dozen, for Schools, 


ATES, BATTLES, AND EVENTS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
By the Lord Eustace Coldstream Guards, 
“ A useful and meritorious little work.”—Atheneum. 
A most useful and opportune little manual. "Press. 
London: ©, J, Srzwanrz, 11, King William-street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Lost Love. By Axrnep OwEN. 
Cheap Edition, uniform with “Jane Eyre,” &c., price 2s., fam | the New 
i of the Cheap Series of Standard Fictions. [Just ready. 


a story full of grace and genius, We recommend readers 
0 outline of the would give any idea of its beauty.”— 
Athenaum, 


Lectures on the English Humourists of the 
Eighteenth Century. By M. TuackeEray, Author of “ Esmond,” 
&. New Edition, Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. Being the New 


Volume of the Cheap Series of _—— Standard Works. 
[Now ready. 


The Education of the Sion Race. From the 
German of Lessing. Feap. 8vo, ‘~ 4s. cloth. [Just ready. 


The St Staff-Officer’s Diary of the Defence of Lucknow. 


d, Post 8vo, anions 6d. cloth. [Now ready. 


Mr. Kaye's Life and Correspondence of Lord 
Metcalfe. New and and revised Edition, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 12s. cloth. [Now ready. 


The Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mohamedan 
Gentleman. With an Account of his Visit to England. Edited by 
E. B. Eastwick, Esq. Third Edition, Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


[Now ready. 
The Life of. Mahomet ol History of Islam to the 
Era of Hegira. By Wir11am Muir, Esq., Civil Service. 

2 Vols. 8vo, price 32s. cloth. Just published. 


“This is the most perfect life of Mahomet in the English language, or perhaps in 
any other.”—Observer. 


Views and Opinions of Detain Gen. Jacob, C.B. 
end Capt, Lawns Inte Pollteal Secretary 
‘orce. Demy 8yo, price 12s. cloth. 
[Just published, 
NEW NOVELS. 


The_Cruelest Wrong of All. 


“By the Author of “Margaret; or, Prejudice at Home.” 1 Vol. 
The Moors and the Fens. 


By F.G, Trarrorp. 3 Vols. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 
On Tuesday next, in One Volume, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


ESSAYS. 


By GEORGE BRIMLEY, M.A. 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, 


WITH PORTRAIT AND PREFATORY MEMOIR, 


JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, 445, WEST STRAND; 
MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE. 


“THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND.”—Notes and Queries. 
In one handsome Volume, Post Quarto, pp. 700, price £1 10s, cloth, 
ADAPTED FOR 
THE STATESMAN—THE PREACHER—THE LAWYER— 
THE STUDENT—AND LITERARY MEN— 


A TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 
. BEING MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS, 
Compiled and analytically arranged by Henry SouTuGare. 
wert: Many Thought ictionary. 
up pad sujet under the sun, an prety ‘ar to find that has 


said—upon it; frequently it is it in our 
own reading we have overlooked. The indexing is vary perfect. cw boy 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Now ready, price 38s, 


URKE’S (Sir Bernard) PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
for 1858, in } beg Royal 8vo. 
Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 
Now ready, price £2 7s. 6d, 

Sir Bernard) HISTORY OF THE LANDED 
“aeNra. n 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 
Now ready, 3 Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d, 
UPL? RLING A Novet. In Three Volumes. 

London : Harrison, 59, Pall Mall 


gEXAMINATION, 1858. — UNIVERSITY 
late Scholar of Lincoln College, Ox 


“A A careful, elegant, and complete edition, helping the 


ymological, and idiomatic difficulties, and a task into into a 


“Intended to facilitate a thorough study of the "— 
play.” —Spectator. 
Watton and Mazexty, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
EDITED BY DR. WILLIAM SMITH. 


HE DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY 

(recently published) com tlyaitiea, and the cate of Classical Dictionaries, and forms, 

tin of Clascical Antiquity uit Volumes Engra 
Wook and Mapa price 176 6d. cloth lettered. 


*,* The following are the prices of the separate Dictionaries :— 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN- AN ANTIQUITIES. 
Seeond Edition, revised and enlarged, 1 Vol., £2 2s, cloth lettered. 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 
and MYTHOLOGY. 3 Vols., £5 15s. 6d, cloth lettered. 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 
2 Vols., £4, cloth lettered, 


*,* The Articles in the several Dictionaries have been contributed by 
the following writers :— 
ALEXANDER ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Tuomas Hewitt M.A., spat taster 
THomas ‘Anwotp, M.A,, one of | of Uni College Schoo 
the Masters in Rugby School. Rosert Gorpon Lartxam, Ma. 
Joun Ernest Bopr, M.A., Student of Fellow of King’s College, 
Christ Church, Oxford, Henry Grorce D.D., Dean 
Curistaw A, Branpis, Professor in the Christ Church, 
University of Bonn. Grorez Lone, M.A., late Fellow of 
Groree Frercuson Bowen, M.A., late Trinity Co! Cambridge. 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Joun Moretti Macxenzrs, M.A, 
Epwarp Hersert Bunsvry, M.A., late | Jonw Suita M.A., Fellow 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri dge. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Grorce Burier, M.A., late Fellow of | Peter son, B.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, ‘Oxford. University Colle; ——. 
Avpany James CHRISTIE, late | CaLzow 
Fellow of Oriel Haney Hens ‘Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Artur Hues .A., late Fellow | AuGustus DE Moxcax, Professor of 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Mathematics in University College, 


Epwarp Lyncx Corton, M.A., Londen. 


late Fellow of Trinity Co! Cam- | Writ1am Prats, LL.D. 
Head Master of Matiborough BA, 


ege. Fellow of Baliol Oxford. 
Samvugt Davipson, Ramsay, Professor of 
M.A,, ey in the University of Glasgow, 


Savilian Professor of ote in the | A. Bicn, Jun., B.A. 
University of Oxford. Jouwn Rosson, B.A., Lond. 
Bopsam Donne, Ph.D., LL.D., Rec 


Tuomas Dyzr. tor of the High School of Edinburgh, 
Epwarp M.A., Head Master of | Roacu F.S.A. 
the Charterhouse. Parte B.A., Head Master of Mill 
Joun T. Graves, M.A., F.R.S. Hill School. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER M.LD., | LL.D. DITOR). 
Trinity College, Oxford. Azruur P. Stanizy, MA., Regius Pro- 
ALGERNON ym". = “ie one of the fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, 
Masters in Rugby Se Apvourn Stange, Professor in the Gymna- 
one of the sium of Olden 
Masters in the High School, Edin! — Unuicus, Professor in the Uni- 
J. 8. Howsoy, M.A., Princi ipal of the 7 of Bonn 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. w. S. W. Vavx, M.A. 
Inne, Ph.D. of the University M.A., of Wadham Col- 
mn, , Oxf 


Epwarp Bovcnsr James, Fellow | Ropgart M.A, Fellow of 
and Tutor of Queen’s Co oy Trinity College, Cambri: 
BensamMin Jowett, B. D. , Fellow of King’s 


, 
fessor of Greek in the University yo ~~ Cambri 
ORNUM, Secretary of the National 


Oxford, 
Rann Keywepy, M.A., tte | Gai 
Cambridge. | James Yates, M.A., F.R.S. 


Fellow of Trinity College, 


OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS. 


Rev. HENRY G. LIDDELL, D.D. 
DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD; LATE HEAD MASTER OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, 


“The fame and success of = Smith’s Dictionaries is their best recommendation 
La. a ve conferred a great and lasting service on the cause 
classical learning in this pate ae 


Rev. CHARLES J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
HEAD MASTER OF HARROW SCHOOL, 


“T have much p in el 
to the cause of and Latin ay of classical education nd by the 
great and ey works of Dr. William ‘Smith, which are extensive 


great profit, at Harrow, as in all the publie schools of England.’ 


The following SMALLER for School use 
have been published :— 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHO- 

LOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. Partly based on the “ Sees Greek and Roman 

Biography and Mythology.” By Dr, Wizt1am Edition, revised, with 
ustrations, 8vo, 18s, cloth, 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. Abri po eae By Dr. 
Illustrated by 200 Engra' on Wood. ew Edition, 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF Am 
by 300 Enarebings on Weed. Wow Coows, 8vo, 7s. 64. cloth. 


London: Watroy and MaBErty, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row; and Jouw Mugray, Albemarle-street. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. 


By A. GALLENGA, 
Author of the “History of Piedmont,” &c. 


In One Volume, Post 8vo. 


[In a few days. 


THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM; 


OR, EROS AND ANTEROS. 
By HENRY J. THURSTAN. 


In One Volume, Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


POETS AND POETRY OF GERMANY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


By MADAME L. DAVESIES DE PONTES, 
Tranglator of “ Egmont,” “The Niebelungen Treasure,” 
“ Korner’s Life and Works,” 


Two Volumes, Post 8yvo, 18s. (This day. 


| LOUIS BLANC’S NEW WORK. 
1848. 
HISTORICAL REVELATIONS. 
By LOUIS BLANC. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


DEDICATED TO SIR JOHN PAKINGTON, M.P. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 
Author of “Isis,” “Life of Louis Napoleon,” &c. 


Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


PAVED WITH GOLD. 
By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW. 


WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 
Demy 8yo, 14s. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER.” 
No. XI, price One Shilling, 
DAVENPORT DUNN, 

A MAN OF OUR DAY, 

By CHARLES LEVER. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PuIz.” (May 1. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


Vor. I. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Post 8yo, price 6s., with a Vignette. (May 1. 


NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PAST AND PRESENT, anv CHARTISM. 
In One Volume. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. [May 1. 


NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 
Vou. II. 
SATU KY) “By CHARLES LEVER. 


/ Crown 8vo, 4s. (May 15. 


HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


SMTN 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


M. GUIZOT. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By M. Guizor, 


Author of “ ey of Oliver Cromwell,” &e. Vol. I. (to be completed 
in 4 Vols.), 8vo, 14s 


Ir. 
SIR W. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE KINGDOM OF 
OUDE IN 1850-51, undertaken by direction of the Right Hon. the 
Ear! of Dalhousie, Governor- Gencral ; ther with Private C 
dence relating to the Annexation of Oude. By Major-G Sir 
H. Stremay, K.C.B., Resident at the Court of Lucknow, 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


MRS. HORNBY. 
IN AND AROUND STAMBOUL. By Mrs. — 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. A 
MRS. ELLIS. 
FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN FIRESIDES 


A Story of the People called Quakers. By Mrs. Ex1is, Author of “The 
Women of England,” &. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. ; 


v. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 


A TIMELY RETREAT; or, a Year in Ben 
™ 4 Sisters. Second Edition, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Illustra. 
ions, 21s. 


vi. 
LIEUT.-COL. GRAHAM. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF WAR. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Gramam, late Military Secretary to General = 
Crown 8yvo, with Plans of Battles, 7s. 6d. . 


VII. 
THE NETHERWOODS OF OTTERPOOL 
3 Vols. odie 
EARL GREY. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO A REFORM OF PAR. 
LIAMENT: ‘an Essay. By Grey. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Ix. 
THE INITIALS. By the Author of “ Quits.” Crown 
8vo, 2s. boards.; 3s. cloth. 
*,* Forming the New Volume of Mr, Bentley’s Popular Two-Shilling Series, 


DR. DORAN 
HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. Dr. Doras, 
Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of Ps ‘ouse of Hanover,” 
&c. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
xi. 
D. M‘CAUSLAND. 
SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture Confirmed 
by Geology. By D. M‘Cavstaxp. New Edition, with Additions, and 
Thustrations in small 8yo, 4s. 


THE OLD PALACE. By Juuia Tix1, Author of 
“May Hamilton.” 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


xIII. 
ALFRED WILLS. 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS 


By ALFRED WI1113, of the Middle by me Barrister-at-Law. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Additions and Maps, in Post 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


XIv. 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Pures 
CunnineuaM, F.S.A. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


* The Ninth and Concluding Volume in a few days. 


E. 8. CREASY, 1 ESQ. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE 


WORED. By Professor Creasy. New and Cheaper Edition, in 87% 
10s. 


Xvi. 
MARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. Newsy, 
Author of “Mabel,” and “ Sunshine and Shadow.” 3 Vols. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
IN ORDINARY TO MaJzEstyY. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoars Savitt and James Atton Epwarps, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Pu 


Davin Jonzs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, E..— 
Strand, in the same County.—May 1, 1858. 
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